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Ta 
and reached 


special train. 


rep a train of splendid barouches for the 


tion of tie party. 






commoda 





orting the 
aoa and Hanover streets the cavalcade found the 


iilitary of the city, under Major General Steuart, 
iawn up to receive them and escort the party 
y»the Exchange, apartments in which were fitted 
pand appropriated to the occasion. The City Coun- 
il there received the President with a most cordial 
sjutation, to which the President responded in very 
appy style, during which he took occasion to say: 
“The purpose of my brief visit is to pay my re- 
pects to my fellow citizens of Baltimore and of the 
orthern section of this country. Had TI postponed it 
yond the present summer. it is not probable that 
ny other convenient opportunity to make it, would 
ave occurred during the period of my term of official 
arvice, at the close of which I shall retire to private 
fe.” 
Citizens crowded to take the President by the hand. 
ntroductions and civilities were continued for some 
ours. “The Association of Old Defenders” were 
mongst those to greet the Chief Magistrate of the 
nion to the hospitalities of the city they had so gal- 
ntly fought for, “long time ago,” and the public 
hool commissioners, with the scnolars of the public 
male school, all neatly attired for the occasion, 
pntributed no little to the interest of the scene. 
At5 o'clock the President and guests were invited to 
e dining apartment. Bands of music were constantly 
attendance during the day aud night. ‘The city and 
arbour were dressed in flags. At 7 o’clock Wednes- 
sday morning, the party were duly escorted to the 
stern depot, were a comunittee of the citizens of Phii- 
lelphia were in waiting to receive and escort 
em. 
The President’s Lady took leave of him at Balti- 
ore. She wiil proceed on a visit to Tennessee. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. _ 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Benjamin Cowell, collector of the customs, Provi- 
nce, ei Island, inthe place of Hezekiah Willard, 
eased, 

Robert W. Pooler, surveyor of the customs at Sa- 


mah, Georgia, in the place of Thomas S. Wayne 
igned, 





4 DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
pry hea Top, our new minister to Brazil, goes 
on Vp ship of-the-line, which sails for the Pa- 
~ R pet. Mr. Morcan and family go with Mr. 
Me lu qnneiro: We hiave every reason to hope 
me 0 Ry Promptly adjust avy differences that 
rosa Brazil, with whom it is the desire of 
4 hent io maintain the most amicable rela- 


Ine BARTON, the charge of the United States to 
widdleeor 4. in the Brandywine from Norfolk abuut 
by — Ohio will — for him at Rio 
“é m to bis port of destination. ‘T' 
reel is destined for the Pacific - cadeam. - 
’ [Washington Union. 
ocgeabington correspondent of the N. York Jour- 
t recall of ees the following as the very words 
The Rates vento de Lisboa— 
~ om» fems it Convenieat to deprive Cheva- 
blenipotenti ‘S0va of his present positiva as minis- 
Mary near the United States.” 


ar, = 
; — U.S. Charge at Naples, came passenger 
. mer Cambria, which arrived at Boston last 


erdi; . 
mand Gardiner, Esq., for many years the able 


ellicient United States Consul, died at Port Praya, 


z PRESIDENT’S TOUR TO THE EAST. The President 
¢ the United States, accompanied by his Lady and 
. left Washington at 12 M. on Tuesday 
the outer depot Baltimore, at 2 P. M. in 
They were there received by the 
or of the city of Baltimore, Col. Davies, accom- 
a committee of the two branches of City 


The Junior Artillerists 
detailed for the duty, announced the reception by a ra- 
‘4 salute, and joined the 5th cavalry regiment in es- 
: trains to the city. At the intersection of 


/enced in beholding this brave body at its post where it 


made. 
Relations with Brazil. 


ernments respectively, it is due to the several diplo- 
matic agents of the respective governments—it is due 
to peace and humanity, that a delicate affair of this 
kind should be left to the executive, and that the pub- 
lic should refrain from indulging in either statements 
or speculations, respecting matters of which they 
probably are not well informed. Such publications 
often do injustice where it is improper at the time to 
make explanations, and the injustice has to be en- 
dured. But the greatest danger in such publications 
is, that an amicable and honorable adjustment of dif- 
ficulties is not unfrequently interrupted by their ap- 
pearence. In almost all cases they tend to excite 
rather than allay disputes. It is fair, and nothing but 
fair, to presume that the executive will duly attend 
to the interest as well as to the honor of the country 
in the premises. 

Reuben G. Beasley, Esq. Advices from Havre state 
that Mr. Beasley, died in that city on the lst of June. 
All the American ships in port had their flags hoisted 
half mast during the day. The age of Mr. B. is not 
stated, but as he figured in England as agent of the 
United States government at the time of the famous 
“Dartmoor Massacre,” during the war, he must have 
been advanced in years. 

Sardinia.—The Tariff. In an audience with the 
King of Sardinia, Mr. Cobden was assured that the 
principles he advocated were highly approved, and in 

proof of the same the king announced that reductions 

would be made in his tariff at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Brazil. The Boston Courier gives an extract of a 
letter dated May 4th in which is this passage: “Lord 
Howden, in the steamer Rattler, touched here on the 
3st ult. and sailed the same day for Buenos Ayres 

The opinion is general that the affairs of the River 
Platte will be immediately settled, provided Rosas 
will agree to the arrangement made by Mr. Hood.— 
Advices had been received from Montevideo, at Rio 
}down to the 16th of April. 

Murder of the Bolivian Minister at Buenos Ayres. — 

The Commercio Montevideo of April 2th. reports the 
murder of Don Manuel Rodriguez, Bolivian Minister 
at Buenos Ayres. He was found on the bank of the 
river before the house occupied by M. de Mandeville, 
the English Consul, with his skull cleft by a sabre 
blow. The deed is attributed to Rosas, who wished 
to free himself of a confidant too well acquainted 
with his secrets, and whom he suspected to have 
been indiscreet in relation to certain projects of re- 
tirement attributed to himself by rumor at Montevi- 
deo. 








BALTIMORE BATTALION—ORDER NO. 25. 
Headquarters, Department of Tampico, 
Tampico, Mexico, May, 30th, 1847. 
It has been the earnest wish of the Colonel com- 
manding, that orders from the general headquarters of 
the army should have been received directing him 
where and when the Battalion of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington volunteers should be honorably mustered out 
of service; but circumstances not within his control 
have obliged him to detain it at Tampico until the 
last day of its term of service. He cannot here re- 
frain from expressing the satisfaction he has experi- 


is so much needed, and where he would gladly retain 
it during the continuation of the war; nevertheless, as 
that period had arrived, when the expiration of the 
relations so long amicably existing between that corps 
and their commanders must cease, he herewith pro- 
claims it honorably discharged, this day. His excel- 
lency the president of the United States foreseeing 





» Of the countr fever. C 
Vol. XXHH. eerie r. Commodore Read 





these results, and desiring the continuance of the ser- 


found it necessary to appoint an agent in his place, 
and selected a very capable Portuguese, formerly the 
British and now the French agent, named William 
Peixoto, to act until the government appointment is 


We refrain from publishing 
any of the articles in relation to the diplomatic diffi- 
culties which are rumored to exist between the Bra- 
zilian government and our own. It is due to the gov- 


vice of volunteers, requisite for the prosecution of the 
plans in the event of the prolongation of hostilities 
with the enemy, the Colonel commanding would tes- 
tify his desire that these well drilled, experienced and 
gallant companies would again promptly present them- 
selves for enrollment under their respective officers, 
determined to abide the issue of their country’s strug- 
gle, whatever it may be, secure in their acknowledgod 
prowess and capacity in asserting her rights. Maj. 
Buchanan, whose well tried fidelity, and judicious per- 
formance of service have won the entire confidence 
of your commander, who seizes this opportunity tor 
make known his thanks, and has been officially au- 
thorized to make terms with the officers and men of 
this battalion—from the city of heroic monuments 
and patriotic associations—by which, if any of you 
shall think proper to enroll yourselves, leave of ab- 
sence for sixty days will be given, and on your return 
to Mexico the $12 bounty paid; and highly pleased 
will the commandant be if even one company will 
raise their standard on the parade for this purpose; but 
if not, and he is left to see you pass away, he offers 
you his cordial good wishes that you may have a 
speedy passage, and find your families, relatives and 
friends ready and joyous to greet you, as your honora- 
ble services justly entitle you. 
By order of Col. Gares. 

kK. G. BECKWITH, A. A. A. G. 

















THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 

The long silence observed iu relation to the pro- 
ject, and the suspension of effort towards its further- 
ance, had Jed many minds to suspect that the collec- 
tions made had not been judiciously managed. An 
address to the public has lately been published by the 
association. ‘They proposed to renew their solicita- 
tions for subscriptions, and are taking measures for 
that purpose. In proof that the collections made long 
since have uot been allowed to remain inactive, the 
following statement of the investments thereof has 
been published. 

The aggregate investments are as follows 














Pennsylvania 5 per cent $17,900 GO 

do 5 per cent. in lieu of int. 473 35 

do 6 per cent. in lieu of int. 1,396 35 

do 5 per cent. in lieu of int. 475 96 

Corporation of Washingion 6 per cent. 13,470 00 

do do 5 percent. 13,170 00 

Corporation of Alexandia 6 per cent. 1,000 00 

St. Louis bonds—10 per cent. 1,500 00 

St. Louis bonds—6 per cent. 3,000 00 
Corporation of Washington 6 per cent— 

stock purchased since Nov. 20, 1845 2,600 00 

54,959 66 

Madison and Indianapolis railroad bonds 400 00 





$55, 359 66 
J. B. A. Smirn, treasurer. 

November 21, 1846. 

[Since the above report was made, the treasurer 
has invested $2,000 more— making the present total 
fund of the society $57,359. ] 

The address informs the public that the whole a 
mount collected by the agents of the society was a- 
bout $28,000, which by proper management has ac- 
cumulated to the above amount. 

Exvisna Waitt .esey, esq., formerly member of con- 
gress from Ohio, has been appointed to solicit subserip- 
tions, with authority to appoint and compensate sub- 
agents. 


Arresr.—Captain Canor, who arrived at New York 
a few days since has been arrested by the U. S. marshal, 
on a charge ot having violated the jaws ot the United 
States relative to the siave trade, by having in December 
last fitted out in New York a vessel to be engaged in the 
slave trade, in which he himself went as passenger to the 
Coast of Africa. He is the proprietor of a very extensive 
slave establishment there. 


THe Deatu or O’Connect. The death of the 
Irish liberator has revealed the immensity of his fame, 
The friends of freedom in every land look upon 
his decease as a great event—as nothing less than a 
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catastrophe—in the progress and prospects of public 
liberty. Yet no man ever belonged in his whole spir- 
it;'and, character, more exclusively and more intense- 
ly toa single nation. O’Connell was Ireland incar- 
nate. 

How, then came his name to be a power, not in 
Ireland only, but thoughout the world? Because for 
more than an entire generation, in all his great efforts 
inthe cause of Ireland, he stood before the world as 
the most prominent and powerful representative of 
the two noblest political ideas which have been devel- 
oped in the European system of nations during this 
nineteenth century. As the Catholic emancipationist, 
he rep the freedom of conscience from the 
oppressions of the civil power. As the Irish libera- 
tor, he represented political revolution operating by 
moral force alone, through the forms of Jaw. In the 
first of these characters, in 1829, he, the champion 

oppressed and dependent province, overcame in 
pri re Wellington. and Peel—the soldier who 
had wrested Europe from the grasp of Napoleon, and 
the statesman who has since encountered victoriously 
the most colossal monopoly in the world, and given to 
ind free trade in food. In his second character 
—~as a peaceful revolutionist—O’Connell has left his 
mission all:unfinished. In his latter days, a terrible 
dispensation of providence—the refusal of the soil of 
his‘country to bring forth food for man, for a time par- 
alyzed: his arm in its work of deliverance; and he has 
“died,” when under the pressure of such an event, he 
could no longer “do.” But “revolutions never go 
backwards;” and the liberator of Ireland yet works 
by the words which he has graven on the hearts of 
Irishmen. When O’Connell said, “Let every Irish- 
man remember that he who commits a crime strengthens the 
enemy,” hesummed up, ina line, the whole gospel of 
peaceful revolution, and uttered perhaps as sublime a 
war cry against oppression as ever fell from the lips 
of the leader of a people in revolt. Such words are 
more than battles. 

As an orator, O'Connell must rank high among 
the greatest of those who have mastered men by the 
gift of speech. More than any other man of his day 
—more than Berryer, and as much as Mirabeau—he 
was the orator of great masses of men. ‘The ‘‘Mon- 
ster Meeting” (in the use he made of it, almost his 
own invention) was the true element of his eloquence. 
Such a presence put into his hands at once persuasion 
and power, and he opened at will all the deepest foun- 
tains of rage, of laughter, and of tears. And yet he 
was very great in the selecter circle of parliament.— 
He struck down to the very earth, at a single blow, 
the rampant rhetoric of D’Israeli, before which, at a 
later day, even Peel himself was to retreat and quail. 
Neither the impassioned ingenuities of Macauley, nor 
the strong grasp and impetuous force of Stanly, were 
a match for him in the debates on the famcus Irish 
coercion bill. And his pen was as powerful as his 
speech. His “Letters to the people of England,” 
published some years since in the Times, have always 
appeared to us as among the finest, if not the very 
finest, specimens of popular appeal which our age has 
produced. They are as vivid and fervent as the best 
of O’Connell’s speeches, and they are as 
condensed, and terse, and strongly woven in their 
style, as the best political pamphleteering of Swift. 

The loss of O’Connell is a great loss to the cause 
of liberty, and, above all, of revolution throughout 
the world. But in no other foreign nation will the 
memory of his greatness be so cherished as in the 
United States. Yet he was at times led to speak of 
our Union, and especially of the southern portion of 
it, with great asperity and harshness. That he should 
have so spoken, is a disparagement at once of his wis- 
dom and his liberality; for it showed him ready to re- 
sort to invective and denunciation in relation to a 
great and complicated social subject, which he had no 
fit opportunity to examine or understand. In a word, 
it is at once a part of his glory as a patriot, and a part 
of his imperfection as a champion of reform, that his 
political views seem to have been rigorously bounded 
by the horizon of his own country. He was raised 
up to fight the great moral battle of oppressed Ire- 
land; and he put into that cause, involving as it did 
the béinse of Catholicism under Protestant ascenden- 
cy, the whole power of his understanding and of his 
heart. To find a parallel to that power in its mas- 
tery over the Irish people, we must go back, as has 
well been said, far beyond the statesmen of the pre- 
sent century, to the eras of great religious move- 


f Luther and of Mahomet. 
ments—to the days 0 "Union. 


“Laws or tHe Territory or New Mexico.— 
We are indebted to a friend from. Santa Fe fors 
copy of the organic law forthe government of the 
territory of New Mexico, and also for a code of 
laws, established by General Kearny, to carry out 
the provisions of the constitution. This work com- 
prises 1]5 pages, and the text is in Spanish and En- 
glish, placed in juxtaposition. We havo already pub- 
lished a synopsis of the constitution. The laws are 
fashioned very much after our own, saving such 
changes.as are. demanded by the condition of the 
people of New Mexico; are arranged under regular 
eads, and embrace every thing necessary to preserve 
the rights of the people. 
A delegate to congress is to be elected on the 
first Monday of August, 1847. 
[St. Louis Republican. 


oe 


Mexican Privaterrs.—Government, as well as 

insurance companies and shippers, were somewhat 
startled a few weeks since by the anncuncement from 
Europe that an American schooner had been cap- 
tured by a privateer under Mexican colors fitted out 
from Barcelona, and that the prize was carried into 
that port. It was stated that orders were promptly 


diately to the Mediterranean for the protection of 
American commerce in that quarter. Apprehen- 
sions subsided considerably on learning by a subse- 
quent arrival from Europe, that so far from counte- 
nancing the proceeding, the Spanish authorities had 
promptly released the captured vessel, and condemn- 
ed the privateers for capturing her. Decided de- 
monstrations against allowing such captures were 
made at London also on this occasion. 

But a new source of uneasiness is started—The 
Boston Journal of the 19th says: ‘Captain Ingersoll, 
of the barque Nautilus, which vessel arrived at this 
port last night from Gibraltar, says, that four feluc- 
cas, under Mexican commissions, were known to be 
cruising in the Mediterranean, and one, formerly be- 
longing to Gibraltar, was said to have been stopped 
by the French authorities while fitting out ator near 
Oran, on the coast of Barbary. A river to the south 
of Mogadore, on the Barbary coast, was said to be 
the place where they carried their prizes. One of 
these feluccas was said to be cruising to the west- 
ward of the Straits.” 


NAVY JOURNAL. 


The Norfolk Beacon says that Capt. Storer is to have 
the command of the Brazilian squadron. 


The U. S. steamer Alleghany, Lieut Hunter, made the 
trip from Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans at the rate 
of 13 miles per hour, with the current rating three miles 
per hour. Her sailing qualities are yet untried. New 
Orleans papers speak in high terms of her appearance 
and performance so far. The Alleghany is of 1,150 
tons; length 185 fee; 34 feet beam; 20 feet depth of hold; 
engine 400 horse power; mounts now 4 sixty-four poun- 
ders on pivots, each weighing 10,200 pounds. 


Com. PENDERGAST’S TESTIMONY. 
U. S Navy Yard, Memphis, May 31, 1847. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform the department that 
I have this day witnessed.a most satisfactory trial of the 


that I think her speed fully equal to any ocean steamer 
i have ft met with. Whilst under way to day, she run 
up the Mississippi against a current of about three miles 
an hour, and 1 am persuaded must have attained the 
speed of ten knois per hour, which I believe to fully 
equal that of nine-tenths of the river steamers.— 
Lieut. Hunter informs me that notwithstanding the gra- 
tifying and satisfactory result of this trial, the engines 
were not worked tothe ful! power which they are capable 
of being worked, having had only fourteen inches of 
steam instead of twenty. It is therefore but reasonable 
to suppose that her present extraordinary speed will be 
still further increased when the full power of her engine 
is developed. 

In making the above statement, I think I am free 
from all bias or partiality, and wil] observe that my con 
victions have been forced upon me after having formed 
an unfavorable opinion of the first trial of the Alleyha- 
ny. Her performance to-day, however, I confess to be 
a signal triumph of Lieut. Hunter's plan, and that he 
has now, after nine year’s anxious exertions, realized 
his most sanguine hopes, and redeemed to the fuilest 
extent all his promises, I have the honor to be very re- 
spectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

G. J. PENDERGAST, commander. 
Hon. Joun Y. Mason, sec’t. navy, Washington. 


AFRICAN SQUADRON.— Slave trade. 
U.S frigate United States,. 
Monrovia, March 28, 1847. 
Our good old frigate will leave na few days for Si- 
non and Cape Ps!mas, and then return to Port Praya 
in all the month of Mav. The “Marion” and ie 
“Boxer ave on 2 cruise down the coast. The *Dol- 





phin” is at Sierra Leone. The health of the officers and 
men of the several ships of the squadron has been, aud 


issued to some of our armed ships to repair imme: | 


young and gallant officers of the navy. 


steamer Alleghany, and have no hesitation in saying | Wh 








continues to he, moderately good. Our eruizen 1. 
been constantly and actively employed; and yet have 
withstanding the energy of the English, and the wal h 
fulness of the French, the slave trade flourishes : 
wherever slaves are wanted, there they will be cntri _ 
the supply will be equal to the demand, I regret to : 
that the humane coalitior of the three great powen” . 
put down the slave trade has signally failed. To ag 
nize ard set*le the coast is the only feasible 8nd avail 
ble plan. = 


Lizut. Hunter. The Southern Patriot, commenti 
on Com. Perry’s reprimand, says: “The latter is real] 
a model of official sermonizing. One would be inci 
ed to think, on reading it that Lieut. Hunter had 
guilty of trenson, cowardice, or military imbecility at 
least, instead of an act of gallantry, which, however 
contrary to the wishes of his superiors, was certainly 
not very injurious to the interests of his country 
O’Meara: states in his “Voice from St. Helena” that Na. 
poleon found great fault with Wellington, and com ins 
ed that at the battle of Waterloo the Iron Duke did not 
beat him according to the approved principles of war 
This, or something like it, appears to be the amount of 
the charges against the gallant Hunter. In taking the 
town of Alvarado, he did not go to work sec 
artem. and he is dismissed from the squadron least he. 
should take any more places in the same irregular and 
unscientific method.” 


Com. Kearny anp Com. Perry. The Suffolk county. 
Democrat, thus contrasts the course pursued by Cum,” 
Perry, on this occasion, with that of Com. Kearny, on ’ 


‘a somewhat similar occasion: ‘““The trial and sentence 


of Lieut. Charles G. Hunter brings to mind a case of. 
disobedience of orders very similar, and will be inter. 
esting to our citizens generally, as well os many of our 
} y. We know of 
no case more suitable to a juxta position than the fol’ 
lowing. Ata time when the Island of Cuba was jp. | 
fested with pirates, who were committing the most hor . 
rid outrages and murder against the commerce and 
lives of citizens of all nations, pape (now Commo. - 
dore) Kearny, with the U.S. brig Enterprise, was sent 
to break up this horde of pirates. During the cruize, he’ 
discovered a nest of pirates off Cape Antonio in pos. 
sessiun of a ship and two brigs, the ship and one brig | 
American, the other English, which they were plum ; 
dering in the vicinity of one of their strong holds, a 
dangerous reef protecting them from the approach of” 
large vessels, and a battery on shore to protect them ’ 
from boats or small vessels. 
“Com. Kearny immediately ordered the brig’s boats to , 
be manned, and also two or three boats belonging ‘9, 
the merchant vessels. This command he gave to his 
llant second officer, Lieut. James McIntosh, with or 
ps not to part company or separate the boats. With 
these orders Lieut. McIntosh left the vessel, bu: it was 
not Jong before he found that in obeying orders hey 
could accomplish nothing, as the boats of the merchant 
vessels could not keep up with him, (being dull and 
heavy) and it was necessary to pull ahead as fast a 
possible, to cut off one of the pirate vessels, which was 
attempting to escape, and consequently he separated his 
furce, and succeeded in capturing four pirate ve 
and setting fire and blowing up a fifth, besides des‘roy- 
ing a large amount of property on shore, with their in- 
habitants, striking terror to a community of villains that 
had committed such vast depredations and bloodshed. 
“This gallant act was not accomplished without gras 
hazard, and during a tremendous thunder storm, whic 
lasted one hour, the rain pouring down in torrents 8 
the time. stood esl 
“On returning to his vessel that night, fatigued an 
without provisions for his crew, what was the reception 
he met with from the brave and magnanimous petted 
y, in admiration of his gallant and meritones acl, 
thai reflected an honor on the service, the noble “: 
received him as a hero, complimented him for his wi : 
ry and success, and in the best humor told iseat ~~ 
Intosh that he took a great responsibility on himse’ i 
said—"Come, sir, you, have eaten nothing 0-day, 
waited dinner for you; let us retire.’ aah 
“In the cabin he drank to the health of his iene 
and with the feelings of a generous eoul, st! hich 
your conduct is characteristic of the noble Pe 
compose our navy, and which has this day acce or 
to our arms, and done an incalculable ayteny 
commercial interests of the world. I aren dere 
cer who dared to _ the pps rence and rene 
ciety such essential service.’ Long w! 
ctr Lieut. McIntosh, be remembered by & gravel 
public.” 





a 





FOREIGN. 


The arrival of the Cambria and a few leading ie 
of intelligence by her, received by rt mer 
included in our last postscript. The Cam Beste 
the passage in 12) daps from Liverpool to none 
She left Liverpool the 4th inst., with 10] Pe pe 
landed 14 at Halifax, took in 12 there, all abi 
Boston:en the 17th with 99 passengers, ® 
$150,000 in specie. 


CROPS IN EUROPE—ACCOUNTS ABBREY! 
South Tyrol, May 7. The crops all tha 
desired. — 











ATED: 
1 could 





Moravia, May 9. Every appearance of 3 & 
harvest. 


























































Com. Kearn/ fii. 
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LS eeegreat 


promises ae a Long rains had 


| greatly improv 
he wheat, 2 the fruit trees. yi 


ily, April 27. Appearance of grain crop very 
fi. ean the vines "aid olives had suffered by 


edie weather. 


Tripoi, 


Galicia; May 7. Winter sown grain looks favora- 
Verona May 13. Rye crop indifferent but wheat 


well. 


"Wallachia and Moldavia, grain crops look favora- 


ie. , ° - . 
Odessa 3. Immence quantity of grain coming 
roy Rain is wanting in the interior 


Srward to market. 
ig crop. 
the per 10. Prine promise of grain and frui 


France, June 2. Accounts from all the provinces 


ehighly satisfactory and promise abundance. 


d. Anearly as weilas an abundant harvest 
no | Fine weather 


now promised by all appearances. 
improved them astonishingly. 
Ireland. Crops never Jooked better at this tim 


year. Some alarm is felt for the potatoe crop 


pver. 


t April 57. New wheat now expected at 
nit The crop equal to that of last year, which 
s luxuriant. 


Heavy Failure. Roberts, Freeman & co., Man 
ester, have failed for about £50,000. 


Disease. In some of the principal towns of the 
th of England, typhus fever rages with increased 


lence, In Liverpool, Leeds, and other places sev 


lof the Catholic clergy have fallen victims to their 
nisterial duties—caught the fever, and died. The 
sent hot weather, so favorable for ripening the 
h’s fruits, is unfortunately extending this dire 

, and it is to be feared, that ere its destructive 
cis have disappeared, more valuable lives will be 
ificed 


veland. The Earl of Clarendon has sworn in, and 


officiates as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The sorrow manifested throu 


death of O'Connell is deep and universal. 


he harvest prospects throughout Ireland are most 
mising; but it is stated that the fatal blight in the 


sent potatoe crop has again made its 
more than a month earlier than its 
need last year. 
Ireland, death is still making terrible ravages in 
rent parts. In the south more especially, The 
’s of the clergy, Protestant as wel! as Cath- 
;aré in hourly requisition to sustain the sinking 
ple, and transmit their souls to heaven with all 
never which religion imparts to expiring hu- 
¥. 
death of Mr. O'Connell, who had labored so 
for Ireland, although expected, created a strong 
ton in Great Britain. He died at Genoa on 
lth of May, at the advanced age of 72 years.— 
ter of Rey. Dr. Miley, his chaplain, announcing 
relancholy event, is as follows: 


ENOA, May 17, 1847.—Alas! 
onnell is dead! 
the blow 


appearance, 
ravages com- 


my dear friend 
I am socompletely overwhelmed 
‘hat J am almost incapable of writing. 
Ceath was serene and happy, for it was sancti 
y the sacraments, and alleviated by the consola- 
which vur divine religion lavishes with so much 
Yon ils children. He replied at first in word, 
erwards with look and gesture to the exhor- 
which I addressed to him up to the last mo- 
© rendered up the last sight with the calm- 
an infant who falls off to sleep, on Saturday at 
Vive minutes to ten at night. He requested 
vis heart—that heart which always beat for the 
of religion and liberty—should be taken to 
& have had that noble heart embalmed, 

Ye enclosed it in a silver urp; the body, which 
* ©) embalmed, will remain here in a chapel 
return from our pilgrimage to Rome with 

: and then it will be transported to his na- 
~uniaing, to remain there to the day of resur- 
. he heart of O'Connell at Rome, his body 
tied -~ his soul in heaven—is not that what 
he mercy of God demands! 


Of man and t 
late Dy, Chalmers.—The European Times, in 
e Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 


0 


Ming hiv death of th 


*Xpired as calmly, in Scotland, the other day, 
incon its mother’s breast—as placid, resign- 
Sy y- No Previous intimation showed 
ter — to ‘nature's infirmity; the hand of 

i. 7 “pon him. The brilliant intellect 

Shed its light next day on the. general ‘|. 
hig ion Was a great man—great in his. pow- | 
sveaie otal Supremacy, in his moral gran- 
St amongst one of the most enlightened 






bia. Wheat Isnguishes for want of rains; 


May 6. Barly crop poor—wheat crop 


Shout the country for 


to his memory! 


ed } selfirterest in est 


manly independence, to the smiles. of power or the 
blandishments of a throne. In his life he was re- 
vered—in his death he is deeply, sincerely, aTec- 
tionately mourned.” a 

Edinburg Monday, May 31, 1 p. m.—The deepest 
consternation was spread over the ‘city of Edinburg 
this morning by the unexpected announcement that 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the venerable father and lea. 
der of the Free Church of Scotland had been discover- 
ed dead in his bed. On prosecuting our inquiries we 
ascertained the melancholy intelligence was but too 
true; that the Rev. doctor, who attended church 
yesterday, and had retired to bed last night in his 
house at Morningside, near Edinburg, apparently 
in good health, was discovered by his servant at an 
early hour this morning sitting up in bed—dead:— 
The legs of the body were crossed over each other, 
by one of them being drawn upwards to the knee of 
the other, and betwixt them a basin. was firmly re- 
tained, which it is supposed the aged divine must 
have taken into bed on experiencing the first access 
of the fatal attack, from feeling a disposition to vom- 
it, such as might be created by any sudden apoplectic 
stroke, or even by spasm. The body was quite cold 
when discovered by the servant—Dr. Chalmers had 
been dead for some time. 
Thus died one who has justly been ext lled as the 
most distinguished and ablest of Scottish divines.— 
Dr. Chalmers held both the D. D. and LL. D.; and 
was the first Presbyterian minister who obtained an 
honorary degree from the University of Cambridge; 
and one of the few Scotchmen who have been elected 
corresponding member of the Institute of France.— 
His collected works fill twenty five duo-decimo vol- 
umes, 
The reverend doctor has left behind him a widow 
to lament his loss, and a family of, we believe, six 
daughters, two of whom are married, the one to the 
Rev. Mr. M. Menzie, of Ratho, the other to the Rev. 
Dr. Hanna, of Skirkling, editor of the North British 
Review, and four unmarried. Dr. Chalmers was a 
native of Anstruther, Fife; and it is stated that he 
was born about the year 1780, and was consequently 
in his 67th year. He studied at St. Andrew's, and 


t. 


mers was his country’s idol—her favorite son. Peace 
, He broke through the fetters- of 
ablishing the Free Church, and 
‘Preferred the dictates of conscience, the sense. of 








———I_ Pe ORT eA 


as 


from bad harvests and a depression in trade. The | 


following table shows the rapid increase of crime in 
the same period: 


COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 





a] 


Years. Male. Females. Total. ' 
1836 17,248 3,736" 20,384 
1837 19,407 4,205 23,612" 
1838 18.905 4,189 23,612 
1839 19,831 4.612 24.443" 
1840 21,975 5.212 27,187 
1841 22.560 5,200 27.760 °° 
1842 27,740 31,309" °° 


prosperity 
have been expected, 
ill be seen by the fol- 


5,569 
The harvest of 1842 was favorable, 
again dawned, and. as might 
crime began to diminish, as w 
lowing table: 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 


Total. 


Years. Males. Females. 
1842 25.740 2 569 31,309 - 
1843 24.261 5.340 29,591 
1344 21.549 4.993 26.542 
1845 19,341 4,962 24,303 °° —* 
The decrease of crime during this period of prose © 
perity has been as rapid as its increase was during 


the seven years of general distress. 
Statistics of life and death. The nu 
which occurred for the three mont 
1846, in the city of London, and 


cities and town in England, as returned by the Repige'” 
ter General, amount to 


43,864, being’ an. increase of 
433 per cent over the corresponding three’ months of” 
1845, when the number was 30,583 The increase” ' 
was less in London than in any of the other towts or 
cities, even including such cities a York, Exéter;*” 
Carlisle, Winchester &e. Yet with this fearful’ ine’ 
creasing mortality, the population of” the United*- 
Kingdom is increasing at the rate of 800 per days’. 
The daily births exceed the daily deaths by 1,056, 
and the surplus of 256 is supposed to be the average’ 
number of emigrants. “(pee 
Emigration. The emigration from England and ° 
Scotland and Ireland from 1831 to 1841, was about 
27,000 annually. 


Great Barraww.— 


mber of deatha’” 
hs ending with'* 
forty four other’ 


4 moral picture of London. ~2 
There are 30,000 common thieves in London;~ 
10,000 children learning crime; 3,000 houses of sto» * 
len goods, and about 10,000 common gamblers. 





officiated as a clergyman successively, at Wilton, 
near Hawick, Kilmany, and St. John’s Glasgow, 
prior to his translation to St. Andrew’s in 1823 as 
professor of moral philosophy in the United College. 
1n21828 he was appointed professor of divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, but relinquished the ap- 
pointment in 1843, on his secession from the estab- 
lished church. He terminated his career as princi- 
pal of the New College of Edinburgh, instituted in 
1843 by the free church of Scotland. 
His reputation was European; he was universally 
beloved as well as admired, and will be followed to 
the grave by the tears of his country and the world. 
[British Mail. 
Pirates in the Mediterranean. Several pitatical 
vessels are reported to have made their appearance 
in the Archipelago, and on the coast of Greece;— 
and the British authorities at the lonian Islands have 
consequently ordered two gun boats to be fitted for 
the purpose of protecting English traders from their 
depredations. 
Canal through the Isthmus of Suez. This stupendous 
undertaking is at last determned upon. I. Egypt is 
made a neutral State; her independence and neutral- 
ity are guarantied by the Porte, France, England and 
Austria. 2. Prussia, Russia, North America, and 
powers of the second rank, are invited to recognize 
this neutrality. 3. England is to buy the necessary 
land at Suez, and the canal itself is to be cut by 
France and England together. 


The British Army. The following table, from the 
Adjutant General’s office, exhibits the effective 
strength of the British Army, and its inerease from 


t 














year to year:— h 
Years. Corporals and Trumpeters Rank and 
Sergeants. and Drummers. File. 

1834 5,675 1,739 90,831 
1835 5,722 1.794 87,378 | “* 
1836 5,730 1,794 86,523 
1837 5,731 1,811 86,599 
1838 5,779 1,814 89,314 
1839 5,876 1,814 95,460 
1840 6,217 1,840 104,597 
1841 6,308 1,864 108,194 
1842 6,530 1,950 111,381 
1843 6,760 2,064 111,134 


Crime and distress. The connection between want 
and crime is natural. Never. has.this been. more 
strikingly illustrated than in Great Britain. during 


circula 
souls! 
unprovided with mea 


Of this number, 
changing places. 


“Bread 1s sellin 
price of wheat 
ing houses, who have ordered 
the Baltic and the United State 
of, prices must fall, for the stand 
an abundant harvest. 
warm; vines are so forward t 
already plucked off the ten 
usually performed before the mid 
we have green peas, beans, 
ries.” 


will of the wealthy M. 
who cut off his only dau 
the law permitted—she will only 
come. 
fortune in a most singular manner, 


knobs of a valuable 
example, are bequeat 
worth $4,000, to Mile. 


her sing once.” The annua! income of 
including 71 houses at Paris, 
d’Aligre was so parsimonious 
one day with a sinart looking 
him for-his extravagance. 
gave me; I had it ironod over fora franc.” “Ah! 
said M. d’Aligre, “but I did aot know it could be 
restored—here is the franc 
hat,” and he transferred 
own head. 


connected with the French g 


The “Weekly Despatch,” an infidel paper, has a 
tion of 150,000 copies a week in the city! 
The population of London, now, is about 2,250,000 


There are 100,000 people in the metropolis alone - 


ns of religious worship. 
00 female servants in London. 
from 14,000 to 16,000 are daily 


There about 108.0 


Upwards of 50,000 persons are now inmates of the 


London workhouses; 60,000 are receiving out door 
relief, and from 1,000 te 
selves in the refuges of th 
this number, there are thousands who 
ging, and thousands more w 


2,000 nightly shelter them- 
@ houseless. In addition to 
live by beg- 


ho live by criminal prae- 


ices. 


France. A Paris letter in the Boston Allas, says 


& al seven cents a sound, for the 
and flour is kept up by the large bank. © 
large supplies from’ 
s. These disposed 
ing crops promise 
The weather is unusual! 
hat the cultivators have — 
drils, an operation not 
dle of June, and 
cherries and strawber- 


Rapporteur gives the © 
d’Aligre, recently deceased, © 
ghter with the smallest sum: 
have $80,000 in-* 
tof his gigantic © 
among some two — 
and characters, The 
pair of diamond earrings, for’ 
hed to a Huspital, and the drops;, 


Falcon, the opera singer, 
for the pleasure,” says the will, “] had in hearing 


the property, 
was $530,000 yet M. 
that seeing his servant 
hat, he reprimanded 
‘But it is the old hat you 


M. d’Aligre. This morning’s 
He has distributed the res 


undred persons of all ranks 


you paid—I will take the 
the renovated beaver to-his 


r of officials 
overnment is 834.977. 


France.—Slatistics. The total numbe 





the last ten years. The period from 1836, to 1842, 








S| 9 : 
*lucated nations in the world, Dr. Chal. 





The total amount of salaries, pensions, 
in that country, was oue of general distress, resulting | that government annually is 397,331,000 


&c. paid by 
francs. 
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“Paris. Returns recently enbmitted by the muni-|  Towa.—Vice Presidents, Revs, Z. C. Holbrook, Du-; the purpose of obtaining a sufficient amauni , nd 
cipal anthorities show, that of the entire population | buque. and Asa Turner, Denmark; Cor. Secretary, | tablish a factory, and we learn that Th teeetien _ — 
the Paris one tenth is paupers. and that two fifths of | Ephraim Adams Davenport. ; has been nearly all subscribed, The shares are M 
the inhabitants have availed themselves of the gov- pe yam ee eKice hats S An dcarut ag en in small parcels, aud consequently a large coon ae ce 
ernment grant, to all who should claim it, of bread | $9), "he IM 0: pit Nhs ctmanys bor martect of our cilizens » ill be interested. We have no do bt Snips 
at reduced prices. Rhode Island Vice Presidents, Francis Wayland. that the erection of this manufactory will be but = has a 00} 

Emigrants from Sweden. About four hundred em | Providence, and Nathan Bishop, do. Cor. Secretary | Precvrsor of many. [Charleston Coup ° on thank 
igrants from Sweden, arrived at Chicago. a few) Henry Baynard, do. Adunificent dbequest.—The late Mr. George Holl ments ar 
davya ago, on their way to Henry county, Illinois, way, of Abbeville district, has bequeathed to . The a 
whither five hundred of their countrymen had prece Matne.—Patent medicine law.—A late law in the | trustees of Cokesbury school, under the direction f ousness, | 
ded them by a year. Their property is all held.| state of Maine requires that the composition, and | the state conference, and to become available y : to him tt 
says the Chicago Democrat, in common, although! the proportion of each article of the composition, of | the demise of his widow, an estate which wij ex scribe 
some are wealthy and others destitute—some have | every patent medicine offered for sale, shall be print- | ceed in value $20 000. The object of this munif, reights.’ 
little or no money, and others $8.000 or $10,000.— | ed on a label and pasted on the bottle, package, &c. | cent donation is to educate and board the sons of de. building | 
This community, embracing about eleven hundred | —containing it, under penalties that would make a ceased travelling preachers of the conference who larger shi 
persons, have purchased almost the whole of Henry | common pedlar wince. It is well known, however, | 4f€ in necessitous circumstances. before the 
county, containing some of the finest lands in the| that a law was never enacted which a Yankee could [-Ibbeville Banney, He the 
west. They are manufacturers of an excellent qual-| not evade. This was true in regard to the nine-pin —— different 2 
ity of linen, and have brought with them a large| law—a tenth pin was added, and thus the statute he-| Geone1a.—.Vanufactures.—A company is to be ie tion of the 
quantity of flaxseed, with which to experiment on| came inoperate. A daring fellow who has a patent established in Augusta, for manufacturing cotton mm we sixtee 
the Illinois soil. In their religion, these people| medicine much in demand by the down east people, | yarn exclusively, with a capital of $30,000, in Shares Mae "5 follow 
approach the Lutheran denomination, although non| called at the Chinese museum, in this city, lately,| 0f $900 each. The stock is nearly all subscribey jue tent wh 
conformists in regard to that church. They reject | and for two dollars had the composition, proportions, | and by business men. ' B® of England 
all prescribed forms and ceremonies in their worship| &c., of each article in the compound translated, by pubeee The firs! 
and claim no guide but the bible—no spiritual au-| Mr. Chalung, into Chinese, and in that language the| AtaBaMa.—Manufactures.—From the Tuscaloogg faewas 2 bark 
thority other than God’s. required labels are printed. He thus complies with| Monitor, we learn that there are eighteen cottoy Imnot exceed 


Portucat.— Intervention of the four powers. A con- 
vention signed by Palmerston on the part of Great 
Britain, and by the minister of France and Spain, is, 
officially published. The following is the concluding 
clause: 

**Having regard to these circumstances, and pur- 
suaded of the urgency of the crisis, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the four powers have agreed that the assis- 
tance promised to the Queen of Portugal shall be 
afforded immediately: and after that determination 
the plenipotentiary of Spain, of France, and of 
Great Britain engage that the naval forces of their 
respective governments at present stationec on the 
coast of Portugal, shall take part conjointly and 
instantly with the naval forces of her most faithful 
majesty in every operation deemed necessary or 
opportune by the commanders of the combined forces 
to altain the object of this common act—and the 
Spanish plenipotentiary engages, moreover, that a 
body of troops, of which the number shall be fixed 
between the governments of Spain and Portugal, 
shall penetrate into Portugal, in order to co operate 
with the troops of her most faitnful majesty, and 
that those troops shall evacuate the territory within 
a period of two months after their entrance; or as 
soon as the object of the expedition shall have been 
accomplished. The plenipotentiaries of the four 
powers promise that orders conformable to the 
engagements of this protocol shall be immediately 
transmitted to the naval officers of the respective 
governments, and to the general officers commanding 
the Spanish troops on the frontiers of Spain. 

XAVIER de ISTURIZ. 
JARNAC. 
PALMERSTON. 
TORRE MONCORVO,” 
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EDUCATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A constitution for a Northwestern Educational gocie- 
ty, to enibrace, in i's operations, the states of Ohio, 
Michigen, Indiana, [ilinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and 
euch other states as might hereafier wish to unite with 
the society, was adopted at a convention held lately in 
Chicago. The declared object is “the diffusion of in- 
telligence and virtue, by advancing the interests of edu. 
cation, but more especially by promoting the cause of 

ublic or common schools, as primary insitutions of 
earning.” The president, vice president, recording and 
corresponding secretaries, and treasurer, constituie an 
executive committee to reside at Chicago, and supervise 
the concerns of the society. Vice presidents, &c., are 
appuinted in each state, within the association. ‘The 
first annual meeting of this society is to be held at Mil. 
waukie, in July, 1847. Efforte are making to form a 
socie'v in Ohio, auxiliary to this. The following are 
the officers of the society— 


Officers — Executive bourd, §&c —-President, William B. 
Ogden; Vice President, J. Y. Scammon, esq.; Rec. 
Secretary, George W. Meeker; Cor. Secretary, John S 
Wright; Treasurer, Wm. Jones. [‘These, as the execu: 
tive board, reside permanently in Chicago.} 

For centrul or southern Illinois.—Vice Presidents, A. 


the letter of the act—because the law does not define 
the language of the labels. By the time the legisla- 
ture is again in session he will have supplied the 
market, and will, at his leisere, laugh at the combin- 
ed wisdom of the representatives of the people. 

[ Boston Med. Journal. 


New Hampswire.—Statistics.—The Concord (N. 
H.) Patriot gives the following as the condition of 
the®state treasury: 

Receipts of the year $132.942 46 
Expenditures 118,381 95) 








Leaving a balance Ist June, of $14 560 51 
Indebtedness of the state 10 350 50 
Balance in favor of treasury $4,210 01 


Banks.—The nineteen banks of the state had, on 
the Istof March, a capital of $1,738,500; specie, 
$141,794 95; circulation $1,508,129. 





VeRMont.— Official—License vote.—The secretary 
of state has made official proclamation, ‘that in pur- 
suance of an act of the general assembly of this 
state, approved Nov. 3, 1846, entitled, ‘An act in 
relation to inn keepers and retailers,’ I have this 
day canvassed the votes of the freemen cast in pur- 
snance of said act, and that the result is as follows, 
to wil: 

For no license, 21.798 
For license, 13,707 
—and that the majority of votes of the freemen in 
favor of no license, is 8,091; of which all persons 
will take due notice and govern themselves accord- 


ingly.” 





New Yorx.—The militia of the Empire state is 
thus reported by its adjutant general: 


General staff, 11 
Cavalry, 4,682 
Artillery, 
Infantry, 
Rifle, 4 381 
Artillery, &c., attached to infantry, 2,129 


165,648 





PEeNNnsYLvaniA.—Militia.—The edjutant general of 
the state has made a report to the governor which 
shows that the number of militia companies is 1 530, 
the number of militia men in the state is 239 273.— 
The number of volunteer companies, 639, as follows: 
cavalry, 4.738; artillery, 4,236; infantry, 13.158; ri- 
flemen, 10,899; aggregate of divisions, 273 665. In 
Philadelphia ceunty the aggregate militia and volun- 
teers is 51,173. The state arsenals are in good con- 
dition. 

4 cavern.—An object of great curiosity has been 
| discovered near Philadelphia, in the neighborhood of 
| Port Kennedy. Jt consists of a remarkable cavern 
in @ limestone quarry. It is 160 feet in length and 
60 feet wide, and 20 to 40 feet deep. ‘The interior 





W. Cummings, Lebanon, and J. A. Sturdevant, Jac- 

eonville; Cor. Secretary, Thomas Springer, Springfield. 
Ohro.—Vice Presidents, John McLean, Cincinnati, 

Ww. Slade, do ; Cor. Secretary, Calvin E Stow, do. 

Michigan.—Vice Presidents, D. D. Whedon, Ann 
Arbor, and J. A. B. Stone, Kalamazvo; Cor. Secretary, 
Ira Mahew, Monrve. 

Indiana —Vice Vresidents, O. A. Barker, Michigan 
city, and Andrew baer! D. D., president of Wabash 
college; Cor. Secretary, F. P. Cummings; Laporte. 

Wisconsin.—Vice Presidents, ‘Thos. Wright, Racine, 
and Rev. Mr. Deming, Southport; Cor. Secretary, Chas, 
King, Milwaukie. 


| shows some beautiful specimens of nature’s archilec- 
| tural power. There are arches, piers, and cornices, 
| exhibiting almost the same regularity of workman- 
|ship as though executed by the hands of man after 


| the strictest rules of art. 


Sovutrn Carouiwa.—Monufacturing.—The project 
of establishing a manufacturing company in Charlies. 
ton, long since entertained, is, as we are informed, 
about to be carried into effect. A number of public 





factories in the state. It is thought that there 
capita) of a million and a half invested in these 


other simitar works in course of erection. 





esq., who died some time since in New Orleans, 


of books should be procured. This collection 
been obtained sooner, perhaps, than the liberal 
nor anticipated when he made the bequest. A 
Orleans, who had a splendid library of 7,000 


rez Fisk, esq., at less than half its cost, on condi 


ceased, who made the bequest referred to above, 


school system in that city. 


aggregates: 


The Delta says that ‘there must be something Wl 


9.253 | about the returns, for the census of 1840 wes 0 
145 092) 190,000, and surely in nearly seven years We ha 


increased rather than decreased in numbers. 
we have the old axiom that “figures never lie, 


‘false, or the commissioners are proved to have t 
negligent in their duty, we must abide by the re 
as given in the above.’ 


Commerce of N. Orleans. —The amount of exp 
from N. Orieans for 1845, was— 
Coastwise, $19,149 741 84 
‘To foreign poris, 238.211,569 OU 





=$47,36!,310 


In 46—coastwise $24,790.825 U8 


To foreign ports 32,708 : 5382 —s 57,499,406 


——— 


$10, 133,086 





Showing an increase in 1846 of 


—_- 


On1o.— Muskingum counly wheat crop.— THe 
sors of Muskinguin county, baving been pare” 
make inquiries of the farmers as to the pene 
wheat grown in that county, lave apne . 
18 townships, the list of which 1s or a 
Zanesville Courier, The aggregate = 363 os 
townships, last year, in wheat, was 691, 
—Seven townships were not pe eere Couritt 
these in proportion to the other 18, the | 
the whole crop of Muskingum cout ony 
840,000 bushels. Seven of the towns - 
upwards of 30,000 bushels each. {uur 





spirited gentlemen have set a subscription afloat for 


Be Is. 
bbls. each, and one (Newton) 10,800 bushe 


tories and that they pay a dividend of from 18 to 9 
per cent. on this capital. There are, besides, some 


Loursiana.—Vew Orleans Library. —Abijah Fisk, 


queathed to that city a large sum of money for th 
erection of a building whenever a suitable collection 


weeks ago Benjamin Franklin French, esq., of New 


umes of well selected and costly works, mostly pur. 
chased in Europe, sold the entire collection to Alv 


that it should be given to the city of New Orleans 
as the basis and nucleus of a free public library —§ 
The purchaser is the brother of Abijah Fisk, de 


Mr. French, the owner of the books, is spoken of in 
the New Orleans papers as the father of the publi 
[ Balt. American. 


Census of New Orleans. —A census of N. Orlea 
has just been taken, which foots up the follow 


Voters. Entire populatior 
First Municipality 2 635 32 
Second i 5,069 42 
Third as 1,930 1] 
Total 9,684 92 


The number of the slave population of the tit 
municipality isnot included in the returnsol Ul 
commissioners; but allow three thousand to be the 
number, and even then the population of the city 
New Orleans would pot reach ninety six thousand. 


fall back upon, and until that truism is found lo 
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wired sum 
CS are lak. —_— 
Ze Number Sips AND Sup Burtpine —Toe Boston Courier 
€ no doubt notice of a sermon delivered at Medford, Mass. 
teh the bee hanks giving day, in which the following siate- 
on Cour, ade: 
rge Holle. ee says that ‘Noah, a preacher of right- 
hed to the ness, was the first ship-builder. God suggested 
direction of ei ‘the idea of the ark, gave him its model, and 
able u to scribed its dimensions, materials, decks and 
ch will ex. rl hts.’ He goes at length into a history of the 
this munif. building of this gigantic vessel, and shows that even 
sons of de. jarger ships were built more than two hundred years 
erence who whee the Christian era. } 
He then traces the history of ship building through 

le Banner, different ages down to our own times. The founda- 

: tion of the British navy was laid in the early part of 
y is to be the sixteenth century, by Henry the eighth, and he 


ITINE cottog din the next century by Louis the four- 


was followe 


30, in shares had become jealous of the naval power 
subscribed teenth, oe ps ’ 4 
1 BB of Englane. 
The first vessel! built in the Massachusetts coleny 
a bark of only thirty tons, and the second did 
Tabnag re mot exceed one hundred tons. After the revolution 


hteen cotton 
at there isa 
in these fac. 
rom 18 to 2% 
besides, some 
on. 


1e business of ship building was revived in Medford; 
nd up to the present year 282 vessels have been 

it, with an aggregate burthen of one hundred and 
hirty-three thousand two hundred and seventy five 
ons, and valued at nearly six millions of dotlars.— 
he greatest number built atany one yard is 149; 
any one builder, 84, and in any single year 30— 
hich was in 1845; she shortest time taken to build 
ny one vessel in Medford, was twenty-six days; this 
asthe Avon of 480 tons, which was built for a 
jvateer during the war of 1812. In 1845, one 
warter of the ship builders in the state were em- 
ployed in Medford, who built one-third of the ton- 





































-Abijah Fisk, 
+ Orleans, bes 
money for the 
able collection 
collection hag 
he liberal do 


quest. A few ge aud one half in value of all that was built in the 
, esq., of New te. 
of 7,000 voll 1, 1847 the Falcom was built, and it was the first 


c3, mostly pure 
ection to Alv 
, on condition 
New Orleans 
plic library.—® 
vijah Fisk, de 
d to above, an 
is spoken of 11 
sr of the publi 
tlt. American. 


,of N. Orlea 
p the follow: 


esel ever built in Medford on temperance princi- 
bles, not a drup of rum was used by the builders, nor 
as any used atthe christening, although previous 
p that time it was impossible to construct or launch 
vessel without the use of ardent spirits; she was 
mtie yard of T. Maghun, and belonged to W. 
ewis and the buiider. ‘Ihe first vessel built in 1803 
jas the brig Mount Etna of 187 72 95 tons, and cost 
bout $8,600. The brigs Rambier of 318 tons and 
Reindeer of 382 tons, were built in 1812 14, for pri 

teers, each in 36 days. 

The largest sii ever built at Medford was the 
unveam vf 860 tons, by P. Curtis, for A. Hemin- 
ay. Henry Oxford of this city had 15 vessels butit 
or bim, Benjamin Rich 12, N. Goddard 10, Joseph 
e lv, Jusbua Biake 8, Fairfield, Lincoln & Co. 6, 
ram & Cov. 4, and viber merchants from one to 
bur aud five each. Of the whole number 332, built 
Mediord, 212 were ships, 39 were barks, 91 were 
igs, and 4 were sleaimbuats; the rest were princi 

lly schooners. 
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Cannier Piceons.—‘A bird of the air shall carry 
€vone, aud that which hath wings shall teli th: 
ailer,” is written in Ecclesiastes. Whether in re- 
erence to the empioyment then of carrier pigeons 
tare leit io conjecture. Certain it is, they were 
bployed in the east many centuries ago. The Ma- 
bmevan Caliphs had a regular post sysiem,in which 
Solls Were ihe messengers. Separated lovers, 
many ages, have frequently resorted to these 
wie agents to tell how truly they continue to 
i ge duubt the idea originated in the con- 
YY overs, which exceedetn all other inge- 
}, aod such are entitled tu a patent right furever 
* heel ¥ et appropriate an intercourse. But 
wane 4 ike ull others, have been invaded.— 
oo nah viten used pigeons to send despatches. 
. AL ge oye have patronized them to a pro- 
nd the - lhe first account we have seen iden- 
ee ielud tone ol them on this side of the Auan- 
iG. Ban ast week in the Nantucket Luoquirer. 
rst apes ee that isulated place, has fur two 
“ “bey amusing himself in training some of 
a line'st te wsbearers, lor the purpose of form- 
Satine papper between that isiaud and 
None, he a ithout discovering his project to 
eiten a succeedec in training them to Ay 
@uy partof the island. By the aid ol the 


smount of expe 


—— 
10,138,098 





















he @ 


per 
op. 
yf crop vest 


peen req 
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made returns 


nd at guessing the news.— 
Owever, are a prying sect, and Mr. 


D 

‘3 published ¥¢ “ola Aan sicam boat, he then extended their 
ate product? » te, one of them by being let off atCape Page, 
as 651,363 rod ines from the isiand, arrived tne 
urned ET Mia ny five minutes vefore the boat, and on 
18, the wor Ses i Ls. tarrived one bour and forty-five mi 
nty would ba car ‘auce of the boat. It has been asserted 
ownship? PPM Baie. | Pigeon will fly 2,000 miles in 24-hours. 
_ four neat snk “t Was enabled by this agency to beat all 
‘300 pushe!® Ces of the isla 


’ Fankees, h 





B. having repeated!y astounded them by his fore- 
shadowing, soon had his secret ferreted out. 

Since placing the above in type, the Nantucket 
Inquirer of the 14th, caches us with the pixeg of the 
poor pigeon, which having lost its way the day be- 
fore in a snow storm, on its homeward flight, finally 
made the island of Sinconset, and was there shot by 
some boor of a fellow, who states that he mistook it 
for a crow! Its death occasioned a deep sensation at 
Nantucket. 

The above has been some weeks in type waiting 
for room. 


VESSELS OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA DISCOVERED. 
A letter from Constantinople states that at the end 
of Aprita number of articles, in gold and silver, 
were discovered not far below the surface of the 
ground, at the town of Lepsee, the ancient Lampsa- 
cus, in Asia Minor. Amongst these objects, which 
are supposed to have been employed in the worship 
of Diana, are 40 silver spoons with square handles, 
and much larger than those used in modern days; a 
female bust terminates each handle, and the word 
Artemis, one of the names of Diana, is perceptible on 
several of them; each weighs about 756 grammes— 
a round salvar in silver, nearly four feet in diameter, 
weighing 37 kilogrammes 540 grammes, having the 
figure of a woman engraved on it, with a fox, a pea- 
cock, and @ parrot near her, and two lions at her 
feet, with a child riding on each—a !arge silver dish 
with six angles, having on it two female heads en- 
graved—a silver rod upwards of six feet long, com- 
posed of four pieces soldered together—four large 
silver gobleis, with massive handles—a large silver 
cylindrical vase, upwards of three feet high, on three 
feet, adorned with arabesques—a silver flambeau, 
three feet high—a necklace in gold, of fine work- 
manship, weighing 440 grammes: in it were set forty 
large pearls, but they crumbled to dust on being 
touched. The Turkish government has sent agents 
to have the surrounding ground excavated. 


SauLrt St. Marie—Distressing occurreace.—Onae 
of the most distressing accidents that ever oceurred 
at the Sault St. Marie, took place on Thursday af- 
ternoon. A party of citizens and persons from 
abtoad had agreed to descend the falls of the St. Ma- 
rie river, Situated immediately above this village, 
and with that view proceeded to the head of the 
portage, where they procured a yawl boat with 
which to make the descent—a feat at all times con- 
sidered hazardous, and yet, strange to say, in its fre- 
quent performance hitherto no accident ever oeccurr- 
ed, ending in loss of life. The party on this occa- 
-ion were nine in number, consisting of Captain John 
Stan.ard, Captain Robert Brown, and Messrs. E. G, 
Seymour, Tuomas Riches, Juhn Parker and William 
Fiynn, of this place; Dr. Hugh T. Prouty, of Mon- 
rueville, Onio; A. Spalfurd, of Perrysburgh, Ohio; 
aud Mr. Wales, clerk of the steamboat St. Clair.— 
With this company the boat started on its perilous 
voyage. When about half way down the rapids it 


left four children to mourn his unfortunate death.— 
Mr. Riches was formerly of Detroit; for the two last 
seasons he had been engaged as the engineer of the 
propeller Independence, in which situation he had 
won the warm regard of his brother officers, and, by 
his urbanily and kindness, the confidence and respect 
of the entire community. William Flynn was an 
rig young man, of about nineteen years of 
age, residing in this village, and in the emplo 

of Messrs. Stevens & Cornwall. pr sae 

[Lake Superior News, June 12. 





THE REPUBLIC. 


In the circles of the old world, aristocratic rank 
and power are sustained by a general system of edu- 
calion,—we mean education in its widest signitica- 
tion,—mAN throughout all his associations and from 
infancy to old age 15 taught to regard the artificial 
grades of society as conferring rank, nobility, wealth 
and power, as of imprescriptible right. A nobleman 
is a nobleman by birth, and no man may question his 
title. T'o secure the hereditary claim, the laws the 
usages, the education of the whole community have 
been so contrived as to recoznize it, not only for the 
individual, but as an inalienable inheritance to the 
family. The fealty of the many, to the lord of the 
manor is justas fully recognized as allegiance to 
the sovereign. ‘The inherent propensity of sel- 
fishness is thus eoncentrated and perpetuated, in- 
stead of being terminated with the life of the gras - 
ing miser. Everything is due to the inheritance of 
the family. The incumbent is but agent for the 
time, bound to do what he can in his lifetime to ac. 
cumulate, but without the (legal) power to diminish 
the family wealth and grandeur,—and he is a dere- 
lict if he allows it to be done. 

How long it requires the great body of the people 
to ro ape the erroneous impression, that all this is 
right 
.. This revolution is not to be accomplished in a da 
or in one generation. ‘lime must be allowed for the 
correction of errors so widely diffused. We begin 
to distinguish the feot prints of the reform, in the 
tendency to awaken a sense of high and holy duties 
a consciousness of what is due to our feliow bein 8 
and to the republic as the guardian of public janet 
ests. Instead of a family pride maintained at the 
cost and severe depression of the many, the object is 
to improve the condition of the many, and sialif 
them for the duties incident to freemen and. indie 
pensavie to the perpetuation of a free government.—< 
BensaMin FRANKLIN was One of the pioneers in this 
reform. We have had numbers of public spirited 
men, to follow his example of devotedness me re- 
publican education as superceding the aristocratic 
education which so long has bound the worid in fet- 
ters. The rapid increase of instances is worthy of 
particular notice. We have not time nor Semen 
illustration beyond the three following articles all 
of which reached us in one day. They are Specimens 
of the influence of the relorm in education ty which 
we allude. 





shipped a breaker, that filled ker nearly hall full of | 
water. At this, bailing was commenced; but a mo- 
ment more and the coat having reached what is 
calied the ‘big leap,” (veing some eight or ten feet 
iu descent,) was by a teaction throwa on end after 


Mr. Joun Jacop Astor has, in his will, left nearl 
a halt million of dollars fur the establishment of : 
iree library in New York. 





descending, and ali were precipitated into the foain- 
lug rapids. ‘This catastrophe was beheld by many | 
vl our citizens who were watching the voyage fro.a | 
the shure; boats were immediately procured and put | 
gut lo save those who should survive the struggle of 
the dashing waters, and reach the fvot of the rapids. 
Messrs. Siannard, Brown, Wales, Spafford and Par- 
ker succeeded in sustaining themselves until picked 
up by the boats which went out, or by the Lndians | 
who were fishing from their cavoes. By the chief 
of the latter, Mr. Seymour was discovered fvating 
on the bottom of the river, and rescued ouly by 
means of a spear with which the chief succeeded in 
entangling his cuat, and thus raising lim to the sur- 
face. Sv completely was Mr, Seymour exhausted 
when taken up, thal lor some time resuscilation was 
considered doubtful; but by proper applications and 
incessant rubbing for hours, auimation was finally 
restored, allhough at the writing of this (Satarday 
mourning) he is still considered in a critical situation. 
Ihe other three—Dv. Prouty and Messrs. Riches 
and Flynn—we are pained to say were drowned, and 
their bodies have not yet been recovered. De. P. 
was one of a pleasure party who, with his wife, was 
en an excursion to this place. in Huron county, 
Ohio, of which county he was a resident, he had 
been a practising physician for twenty years, posses 
sing, we are tuld by those who best kuew him, all the 
traits of character that adurn a noble heart; and that 
for public usefulness, private worth, and warm es- 
leem, no man stood higher in that section of the 





state. Besides his amiable, bereaved wife, he has 


Anonymous munificence.—Professor Sears, of the 
Newton ( Viass.) theologtcal institution, has received 


| an anonymous letter enclosing three thousand dole 


jars, which the modest and unostentatious writer 
wishes {0 devote thus— 32000 to the support of the 
president of that institution, and $1000 to the funds 
uf the American Baptist Union, 


The ‘Venerable’ Assorr Lawagnce—Mesggrs 
Editors.—in your recent notice of the magnificent 
donation mace by this gentleman, you make use of 
tue term ‘‘venerable,” whict, so far as years are 
concerned, is incorrect. If you estimate his age b 
his acts of benevolence, in comparison with thase of 
many of the rich, he would be about as old as Me- 
thusaleh; but the actual ‘years of his pilgrimage’ are 
two score and fourteen!—\rom which for buoyancy of 
feeling and cheerfulness of disposition, a a at 
least might be stiicken from the record. A lady 
whose age is the same ag that of Mr. Lawrence 
says, she should like to see the man who would dare 
to call her ‘‘venerable.”’ 

We gave piace to the foregoing with much plea- 
sure. fie word “‘venerable,” in its classical sense 
applied to a personage, means one to be revered, and 
deno:es a character august for dignity and virtue 
without reference particularly to age. Nevertheless 
the meaning of the word now is such as the lady 
above relerred to understands when she expresses 
horror at the idea of being venerable. 

‘The donation alluded to by our correspondent as 
having been recently made by Mr. Lawrence is ex 
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‘plained as to its object by the following ‘letter from | der the care and geners! guidance of its government, | 


-Ahe distinguished donor:— Balto. Amer. | 
a ) ° , Boston, June 7, 1847. 
. My Dear Sir—I have more than once conversed 
with you upon the subject of establishing a school 
for the purpose of teaching the practical sciences in 
this city or neighborhood, and was gratified when } 
earned from you that the government of Harvard 
‘University had determined to establish sach a school 
.in Cambridge, and that a professor had been ap- 
pointed who is eminent in the science of chemistry, 
and who is to be supported on the foundation creat- 
ed by the munsficence of the late Cuunt Rumford. 

For several years I huve seen and felt the pressing 
want in our community, (and in fact in the whole 
country,) of an.increased number of men educated 
in the practical sciences. Elementary education 
‘appears to be well provided for in Massachusetts.— 
‘There is, however, a deficiency in the means for 

‘higher education in certain branches of knowledge 
‘For an early classical education we have our schools 
‘and colleges. From thence the special schools of 
‘theology, law, medicine and surgery, receive the 
"young men destined to those professions; and those 
‘who look to commerce as their employment, pass to 
‘the counting house forthe ocean. But where can 
‘we send those who intend to devote themselves to 
‘the practical applications of science? How educate 
‘Our engineers, our miners, machinists and mechan- 
jes? Our country abounds in men of action. Hard 
hands are ready to work upon our hard materials; 
‘and where shall sagacious heads be taught to direct 
those hands? | | 
“Inventive men laboriously re-invent what has been 
ete before. Ignorant men fight against the 

aws of nature with a vain energy, and purchase 
their experience at great cost. Why should not all 
these start where their predecessors ended, and not 
where they began? Education can enable them to 
doso. The application of science to the useful arts 
has changed, in the last half century, the condition 
ard relations of the world. It seems to me that we 
have been somewhat neglectful in the cultivation and 
encouragement of the scientific portion of our na- 
tional economy. 

Our country is rapidly increasing in population 
and ‘wealth, and is probably destined in another 
quarter of a century to contain nearly as many inha 
bitants as now exist in France and England together. 

We have already in the United States, a large bo- 
dy of young men who have received a classical edu- 
cation, many of whom find it difficult to obtain a 
livelihood in what are termed the learned professions. 
E believe the time has arrived when we should make 
an effort to diversify the occupations of our people, 
develope more fully their strong mental and physical 
resources, throughout the Union We have, perhaps, 
stronger motives in New England than in any other 
part of our country, to encourage scientific pursuits, 
from the fact that we must hereafter look for our 
maid support to the pursuit of commerce, manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts; to which it becomes our 
duty, in my humble judgment, to make all the ap- 
pliances of science withia our power. We inherit, 
and are forced to cullivate a sterile soil; and what 
nature has denied, should be as far as possible sup- 
pled by art. We must make betler farmers, 
through the application of chemical! and agricultural 
science. 

We need then a sehiool, not for boys, but for young 
men whose early education is completed eiiher in 
college or elsewhere, and who intend to enter upon 
an active fife as engineers or chemists, or in general, 
as men of science, applying their attainments to 
practical purposes, where they may Jearn what 
has been done at other times aod in other countries; 
and may acquire habits of investigation and reflec 
tion, with an aptitude for observing and describing. 

1 have thought the three great practical branches 
to which a scientific education is to be applied 
amongst us, are, Ist, engmeering, 2d, mining, in its 
extended sense, including metallurgy; 3d, the inven- 
tion and manufacture of inachinery. These must be 
deemed kicdred branches, starting from the same 
point, depending in many respects on the same prin- 
ciples, aud gradually diverging to their more special 
applications. Mathematics, especially in their ap- 
plication to the construction and combination of ma- 
chinery, and chemistry the foundation of knowledge, 
and an all important study for the mining engineer, 
andihe key to the processes by which the rude ore 
becomes the tenacious and ductile metal, Geology, 
mineralogy, and other sciences, investigating the 
properties and uses of materials employed in the 
aris, carpentry, masonry, architecture and draw- 
ing, are all studies whicu should be pursued to a 
greater or lessextent in one or all of these principal 
divisions. 

‘To establish such a schoo! as | have endeavored to 


requires buildings with suitable lecture rooms and 
philosophical Sg pea with models and plans, and 
a place ne their . 

with acabinet, where every descripl 
ores, metals, &c. &c. may be deposited for the use of |} another branch of science that 4 B ro Ground of 
the students. Without the above appliances the 
professors would be workmen without tools. The 
university has already appointed Mr. Horsford, Rum- 
ferd professor, who proposes to give instructions 
upon an enlarged plan in the seience of chemistry.— 


deposit. and safe keeping, together 


. 


Lion of wood, 


J have often heard Professor Horsford spoken of in 


terms of high commendation, and as in all respects 
competent to take charge of this important. depart- 


ment of science, and to bring out the most favorable 
results. The testimony rendered at home to Mr. 
Horsford’s capacity has been very agreeable to me, 
and had satisfied me that the selection made by the 
government of the college was fortunate; but I have 
lately learned in addition to the high character given 
him by his friends here, that the great practical che- 
mist of the age, (Liebig,) has given his most unqua- 
lified testimony to the ability and fidelity of Profes 
sor Horsford, who was the pupil of Baron Liebig for 


two years. 


{ deem it of the highest importance, and in fact 


essential, that none but first rate men should occupy 


the professors’ chairs in this school. Its success 
depends upon the characters of the instructers.— 
‘They should be men of comprehensive views, and 
acknowledged talents, possessing industry and in- 
tegrity, with an enthusiastic devotion to the great 
interests of science. They should love their pro- 
fession, and work in itday by day. Such teachers 
_ soon gather around them a large number of pu- 
pils. 

To carry out this course of educatiun in its practi- 
eal branches, there should be the mos} therough in- 
struction in engineering, geology, chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, natural philosophy and natura! history.— 
Chemistry is provided for, and in the last two 
branches, instruction might perhaps be given by the 
present college professor. In addition to these, it 
would be necessary to obtain the services at stated 
periods of eminent men from the practical walks of 
life. ‘“he law school is taught by distinguished law- 
yers of the highest reputation. ‘The medical school 
by distinguished physicians. In like manner, this 
school of ecience should number among its teachers 
men who have practised and are practising the arts 
they are called toteach. Let theory be proved by 
practical results. 

To defray the expenditures, means must be pro- 
cured for the erection of suitable buildings, (not in- 
cluding dwelling houses) the purchase of apparatus, 
furniture, &c., &e., and provisior, must be made for 
the comfortable support of the professors and other 
teachers employed. For this purpose, let the stu- 
dents be invited freely from ali quarters, at a mode- 
rate charge for tuition. Let the numbers be only 
limited by the size of the lecture rooms, and | can- 
not entertain a doubt that a large revenue would be 
derived from tuition fees. I would suggest three 
permanent professors, viz: Que of chemistry (already 
appointed,) one of engineering, in its various branch- 
es, and one of geology. The support of the first is 
for the present time provided for. For the other 
two a moderate fund must be obtained, as a nucleus 
of a further sum which should be added to it to make 
the capital equal to that of the Rumford professor- 
ship. 

‘The professors in this school should depend to a 
considerable extent, upon fees; it is the best guaran- 
ty to exertion and fidelity, and the permanent pros- 
perity of the institution. I will therefore further 
suggest, that each of the above professors shall re- 
ceive, after all ordinary expenses shall have been 
paid, one half of the tuition fees, till they amount to 
a sum annually, not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, including their stated salaries. And that the 
government of the college pay such sums to other 
teachers, whether temporary or permanent, as they 
may deem expedient, and that the other half of the 
said tuition fee be reserved and added to any fund 
that may be hereafter contributed to establish and 
found the two professorships before mentioned. , 

i have now, my dear sir, given you a brief and 
very imperfect sketch of such a school of science as 
I believe the condition of our extensive and growing 
country requires, and you will ask how the means 
are to be obtained to carry out the plan, when we 
shall soon have an appeal made to our liberality, as 
well as to the sense of our best interests, to coutri- 
bute a large sum of money for the purpose of finish- 
ing the astronomical department so auspiciously 
commenced in Cambridge. This department of sci- 
ence has already engaged the public sympathy, and 
will, | doubt not, be taken up at an early day, and 





describe in connection with the University, and un- | 


placed in an independent and useful position. | 
cherish a wish to see the observatory, the telescope 


i i ° 
and every instrument required to prosecute 
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eet ay 












venly science, ready for use, and do not ; the hea. = 
terfere:with the elaims the world. has upoy’,® fy the 
neta to accomplish this great and ; 8 Our He ugde tha 
object. Nor do } mean to portant in Dorel 
, of his day 
future time, present strong claims upon Sey ‘ hy jence. 
‘bounty. dallude to natural:history, now in pe li 
of that aceomalished naturalist, Dr. Gray, | at This da} 
to see all a ot ar of science > prosecuted A — 
vigor, and moving forward i 
Cambridge g a in perfect harmony 4 i on 
therefore propose to offer, through yo t 
acceptance of the president and fellows Oe Wen the ented ” 
college, the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to co §. Craft, E 
propriated, as I have indicated in the foregoin , nongahela, 
marks. The buildings, 1 have supposed was Mr. Craft ¢ 
‘having made estimates, could be erected, include ‘seres of gr¢ 
an-extensive laboratory, for about thirty thouseng _ 
dollars. If so, there will remain the sum of twent he cae 
‘shousand dollars; and I suggest, that whatever sy - a 
may remain, after the erection and furnishing of the is 8 munific 
buildings should form the basis of « fund Which that ge 
together with one half of the tuition fees, ‘till the It has bee 
amount shall yield the sum of three thousand dollar, atest ple: 
annually, shall be equally divided between the pro. Iam "0m of 2bie« 
fessor of engineering and the professor of geo around rol 
and be made a permanent foundation for they cane 
professorships. The object is, to place the three and gue 
professors in this school in the same pecuniary situa. I money and 
tions. 1 beg to suggest, further, that the whole Mmm butsorrow a 
inccme of this school be devoted to the ACQuisition, ANE administe 
illustration and dissemination of the practical scien. Imei society. 
ces forever. ‘The warm 
The detail, however, and conditions of this dons. am MY, 28 Well 
tion, may be hereafter arranged between the corgo. wir. Denn 
ration and myself. I now leave the whule subject in prom: gras 
the hands of the gentlemen composing the corpors TR. 


tion,in the hope and faith that the plan may be 
adopted, and executed with as much expedition ay 
may be consistent with economy; and that it may 
prove to be honorable to the University, and useful 
to the country. 

I pray you, dear sir, to believe I remain, most 
faithfully, your friend, 
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(Signed) ABBOTT LAWRENCE, fmm“ sme 10 

To Honteable Samugs A. Extiort, treasurer off a: $1.70 fo 
Harvard College. ahi off sacs 
Mr. Elliott bas acknowledged the receipt of the On the 23:, 
above and gracefully and gratefully accepts the dogmmmomething mo 
nation. those rates | 
Boston Muniricencr.—Some time since, a reporamm The receipt 

of the mo: 







of the city council of Boston, in a report on the cen 


sus, furnished a detailed tabular view of such pubhe els a day, 














































donations wade in the city up to the close of the yeaf bee ee 

1845, as they could ascertain. The following ist ports, from 

general summary: ushels; rye 14 
» 1. For theological edueation, and other objects of 

a religious character, $1,120,219 THE A wew gra 

2. For purposes of instruction, 1 161,128 10Rew three ma 

3. For charitable purposes, 2,272,990 ith 18,000 b 

4° For miscellaneous objects, 438,321 for Liverp 

—s nd Canal anc 

Grand total, $4,992,659 & iranc e of 

— Beers of the 

The following items have reached us by maggpsttutes a p 

within a short time past. 

Mr. Matuew Wricut —Died at the city of Wash 

ington on the 24th May, aged 80 years. ‘I'he ura Direct ro: 

states, that he has bequeathed to the Washington ai@iast vesse/ tha 

St. Vincent Orphan Assylum, each, the perpetual ran, is the ¢ 

terest of $10,000. It is provided in the will that, Wed at Det; 

case either of these institutions cease to exist, the | ind to Sault 








quest is to fall to the Washington corporation, (whit 
is the trustee of the fund)—with a reservation of ft 
per annum for the Ebenezer (Methodist!) chapel. Fi | 








(morandum 
cily, Oh io. 














slaves are also manumitted, with a portion of | re are now 
each, on condition that they emigrate to Liberaiillion of bys 
Mr. Wright, was a native of the county of Tyr tthe means 
Ireland, whence he emigrated in 1795, and becaMED old stock b 






citizep of Washington in 1804. Ohio bid fair 


Dr. Amos Binney late president of the Bosid : 
n the 18 
























society of natural history, died at Rome © Ee value of 
of February: He left hy Powe of 10,000 dollars, tior, in the c. 
condition that 20,000 more should be raised 3 : : at over fifi 
purpose of procuring a suitable building for Whe ee year pe 
jects of the society. he hie! tN th 

Wuuiam Oxiver.—We understand yg. whole and their 
William Oliver, Exq., of Dorchester, left te Ri e39 509 vd 





of his property, valued at not less than a i 
thousand dollars; to be divided equally between ® 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South 


than that 
~ Sleamboat 
» Was ove 
































Somel 

and the McLean Asylum for the insane, at °°” whole 
“ille. One third of this sum is to be paid ap Only 4,089 4¢ 
mediately, and the remainder at the decease % : iS is eg 
two sisters. Mr. Oliver commenced life a ah : Year. 

and acquired his property in a few years eb “Sa 
dence and energy in mercantile Later w axed UME the “ag 
dred thousand dollars was the amount he ue 5 
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ter, tom 
of his days in unceasing 
lence. 
This day’s 


~ nt of that city. 


[Boston Atlas. 


ittee appointed to select a site for the erec- 
Tee een P have cen- 
after a mature examination of the different loca- 
purchase the property belonging to Jas. 
hts beautiful seat on the Mo- 


tion of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
jties offered, to purchi 
§. Craft, Esq., adjoinin 


he public. 
ee omme Denny has presented as a donation 


ital 
neon. d at $10,000 at the lowest estimate. This 


| 
grown facent bequest, and reflects the highest honor 


tlemen. 
It men said by one of great wisdom that the 


atest pleasure wealth affords is to aid in the promo- 
fon of objects calculated to benefit worthy individuals 
around us, as well as the whole race. And what chari- 
ty so noble as that of a public hospital—an asylum for 

bruised, the sick, and the. maimed of all kindreds 
and tongues—a place of rest, where the afflicted, without 
money and without price, in rags, and with no passport 
wut sorrow and disease, is kindly attended and judicious- 
ly administered to, antil fit once more to take his place 
in society. 
"Phe Satta and heartfelt thanks of this whole commu- 
nity, as well as of the well wishers of our race, are due 
to Mr. Denny for this liberal donation. 











TRADE AND COMMERCE. 








Fatt IN PRICE OF BREADSTUFFs. The intelligence by 
he steamer Cambria has prostrated some of the heavy 
yerators in flour and grain at New York. Several 
ailures have already taken place. Flour has gone down 
New York to $7.25. Michigan and Ohio $7.59; for 
nesee $7.75 for the best southern brands, at which 
ates some 10,000 bbls. were sold on the 22d inst., and 
on the same day 20,000 bushels of wheat were disposed 
of at $1.70 for red, and $1.85 for Genesee, ana 40,000 
ushals of corn at 90c. for mixed, and 100c. for yellow. 
On the 230, prices ranged about the sane, but with 
omething more of confidence; a disposition to venture 
those rates fur tuture delivery was evinced. 





The receipts of flour down the North River, since the 
tof the month, have averaged over forty thousand 
els a day, and the exports to Over ten thousand bar- 
. The receipts of wheat during the same period 
ve been 341,356 bushels, and 917,876 bushels of corn. 
ports, from ihe 1st to the 15°h June— Wheat 209,550 
ushels; rye 14,266 do.; corn 45,643 do. 
ANEW ERA IN NAVIGATION. On the 20th inst. the 
Ww three masted schooner New Brunswick, loaded 
th 18,000 bushels of wheat at Chicago, and clear. 
for Liverpool. She goes by the way of the Wel. 
id canal and the St. Lawrence. This is the first 
trance of this kind ever made from the inland 
lers of the great lakes for an European port, and 
stitutes a new era in the history A gta a ag 
{Buffalo Courier. 








Dintct prom THE ATLANTIC To THE Lakes. The 
st vessel that has ever reached Lake Erie from the 
‘an, is the Canadian yacht, Alice, which lately 
wed at Detroit, Michigan, direct from Montreal, 
ing to Sault Ste. Marie. 





tmorandum by an intelligent gentleman from Mau- 
tly, Ohio. On the borders of Lake Michigan, 
ere How in store, ready for transportation, a 
lion of bushels of breadsiuffs. It is estimated 
the means of transportation will not clear out 
old stock before the new comes in. The crops 
hio bid fair for a full average. 





> value of the products at New Orleans from the 
the course of the single year of 1845, is set 
. over fifty-seven millions of dollars: and this too, 
we year peculiarly unfavourable, by reason of the 
+! of the rivers. The number of steamboat 

Rind th ew Orleans during that same year, was 
Aad united tonnage was estimated to have 

* te bm An amount of steambvat tonnage 

Cet iat of the whole of Great Britain. The 
. _ Oat tonnage employed on the Mississippi 
) as Over three and: a quarter millions of tons, 
only toy foreign tonnage of the United States 
The very expense of running 


89,463 tons. 
sy ah esiimaied at nearly eighteen millions of 





wy Femme af Lord Ashburton, in his pamph- 
bela nancial and commercial crisis, unequivo- 
ares his opinion that the bank charter act 





t of his wishes, A. Mat Hite _ he 
| madethe he retired to his country residence 

stein fe ed the summer and autumn 
bul unostentatious benevo- 


il brings the Pittsburg Gazette, with two 
aeeanidl benevolence from liberal heart- 


bout a mile from the city of Pittsburg.— 
pone offers as a donation, with the purchase, five 
- of ground, which is a very liberal gift both to the 


association of Pittsburg, eleven acres of 


goods are in the most demand, as the Merrimack, the 


steamers will come into competition with the British 


compliment to this country, the names of the stea- 
mers have been changed; they will in fulure be call- 
ed the ‘*Philadelphia,” ‘Missouri,’ ‘‘New York,” 
and **Union.” 


passengers engaged, and was to leave Cherbourg for 


government mail steamships left New York on the 
Ist inst. for Cowes, Southampton, and Bremen, open- 
ing a direct channel to the continent, in place of the 
over England route of the Boston and Halifax lines. 
The establishment of this line of mail steamships is 
ah event which seems destined to exert a most im- 
portant influence upon the commerce and trade be- 
tween this country and Germany. Bremen is one 
of the four great free cities of Germany. 
the head of a ship navigation on the Weser, aad 
above it the river is navigated one hundred and sixty 
miles by steamboats, of which there are one hun- 
dred and thirty-four plying on the rivers and lakes 
of Germany. Bremen is also the centre of a great 
network of railroad, connecting first with Western 
Germany, and running through the heart of it five 
hundred miles; next with the 
it connects with railroads to Brussels and Paris, with 
Berlin by a road from Hanover of one hundred and 
pinety miles completed; with Trieste on the Adriatic 


difficult to form any estimate of the immense losses, 
both of the exchequer and of individuals, which 
hve ensued from its operation. 

The French chambers have passed a bill authoris- 
ing the Bank of France to issue 200 france notes.— 
Heretofore 500f. was the lowest denomination. 


The U.S. branch mint at N: Orleans, have coined 
within the jast five months, $1,689,000, of which 
$950,000 in gold and the remainder in silver. 

The comptroller of New York has received since the 
first of January last, $1,800,000 of the stocks of the 
state of New York, in deposites from the different bank- 
ing institutions, as collateral for their circulation, which 
has been increased that amount. 


Bank of England. Return for the week ending the 
22d "aad compared with the return of the previous 
week: 


Public deposites £6,141,621 Increase £1,821,838 
Other deposites § 8,283,690 Decrease 462,633 
Rest 3,472,569 Increase 13,917 


On the other side of the account— 
Government securities £11,503,858 Increase £951,750 
Other securities 16,581,674 Decrease 80,761 
Notes unemployed 4,420,395 Increase 627,065 

Notes in circulation, £18,780,380, being a decrease of 
£393,630. Stock of bullion in both departments was 
£9,948 ,633, showing an increase of £78,640. 


Phe Bank of Washington, New York, is in bad credit; 
its notes are at 50 per cent. discount in Wall street. 


The Farmers’ and Merchant's Bank of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is in difficulties, and their notes have gone down 
to 40, and even 30 per cent., in some instances, in spite 
of assurances that the bank will ulumately redeem 
every cent. 


The period for declaring dividends, is at hand. 


The State Bank of North Carolina, pays a half yearly 
dividend of 4} per cent. on the 5th July. 


The Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, pay 
a half yearly dividend of 5 per cent., to the 3ist May, 
on their capital of $3 500,000. Last year they divided 
4 per cent. to some time on $3,000,000. 


The Western Railroad Company, divided 4 per cent. 
for the six months to same date, and propose to increase 
their capital, double their track, and square away for a 
larger business. 


The Boston Atlas says: “‘The dividends of the manu- 
facturing companies throughout the country, for the last 
year, show that the business is very much depressed.— 
Many mills have made nothing, while the most profita- 
ble—those mills having a large surplus fund, and whose 


Nashua, &c.—-have only cleared 5 per cent:; and other 
well established mills, like the Appleton and the Ham- 
ilton, having but small surplus accumulations, make but 
3 per cent., and others, less favorably situated, with dif- 
ficulty preserve their capital whole.” 


The French line of 





ATLANTIC MAIL STEAMERS. 


line and American line, under highly favoraole ar- 
rangements for the company that have undertaken 
the enterprize. Tne French government gives them 
the use of the steamers without charge forthe capital 
or cost of building and fitting them, reserving merely 
the registration of, and revenue from the mails. Lo 


The Christopher Colombe, French steamer, had 200 
New York about the Ist June. 


THE DIRECT TRADE wiTH Germany. The first of 


It ia at 


Igian frontier, where 


the latter places, being the point 
the New York steamer line to Germany, will thus 
es y — great staple 
nited States, and export of Germa 
to the ng States. n rede Win ale 
many, and the emigration from that count 
a a ot now almost cbneetttet i 
remen, the number of emigrants shi 
United States having 2 ener 4 
upwards of 30,000 per annum. Facilities for com- 
munication exist already on a great scale, and the 
railroad ‘ 
whole railroad system of the interior, must 
new impulse to the commerce of that port. 
telligent German in the Nation] Intelligencer, from 
— roa) ; 
above stated, calculates that immense j i 
of German cloths, silks, Reeth 
made through these steamers, and that 
tion of the less indigent emigrants 
same conveyance. 
between this country and 
all continental Europe east and north of the Rhine 
will prefer this channel. 


rienced all along the Malabar coast, 


“Es of native vessels are said to have been wreck- 
ed. 


1846, in New York, intend to 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, 
the last tariff through the senate of the 
[t is to be presumed that the occasion will do honor to 
the object, and that no underhanded allusion will be 


made by any member of the dinner party t ergr 
corporations. [Boston Oowtien 


—— 


—_——— 


one hundred miles of the road remain to be com- 
pleted. A railroad of 64 miles from Altona to Kiel, 
opened in 1844, connects the Elbe with the Baltic, 
while another from Berlin to Stargard, 106 miles, 
finished a year ago, connects the Ba!tie more direct- 
ly with the great line to Vienna and the Adriatic.— 
Still another line, nearly complete, connects Berlia 
with Vienna through Coethen, Halle, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, and Prague, being about 550 miles long, of 
which less than 70 remain unfinished. There are 
many lines of less importance already completed or 
in progress, which will attract the American trade 
and emigration of Germany to Bremen. The ag- 
gregate length of the railroads of Germany already 
completed, is 2,600 miles, while Prussia alone will 
add 650 miles in the course of this and next year. 
When the roads are all completed, vast benefits 
may be expected to be reaped from the facilities af- 
forded to trade and travel by the line of American 
mail steamships. Ina short time will be brought 
all the manufucturing districs of Germany into im- 
mediate contact with Hamburg and Bremen, and 


of termination with 
place of imports from the 


The tobaeco trade with Ger- 


increased in the last year to 


thence to Hanover, in connection with the 


give a 
An in- 


communication we gather the facts 


Chinawares, &c. will be 
al a great por. 
will choose the 
Nearly all the correspondence 
Germany, not merely, but 





A norricane of unnsual violence has been expe- 
in which hun- 





Lire insurance. The celebrated millionaire, 


the Marquis Dariane, of Paris, died a few weeks 
since, in spite of the precision with which he guard. 
ed life, living by rule, eating and drinking by weight 
and measure, and regulating every thing with the 
greatest exactness. besides having life insurances in 
every direction. He expeeted to live to the age of 
150, but four score years and three, was all that he 
could achieve. 
francs annually. He leaves sixty millions in real 
estate, and most of his fortune, to a grand-child, 19 
months old. \ 
street. 
neary $100,000 in each, the New York Life Insure 
ance and Trust, the Farmers’ Trust, the Ohio Trust 
the Gerard Life, and Pennsylvania Annuity from 
which he derived annually — , 


His income was over a million of 


His death caused quite a stir in Wall 
Some ten years since the marquis deposited 


From the New York Life Ins. & Trust, $11,500 
‘© Farmers’ Trust, 13,600 
“Ohio Trust, 6.000 
“© Pennsylvania Annuity, 10,000 


‘Gerard Life, 8,000 
Within a fraction of $50,000, and was to do so dur- 


ing life. His death relieves the compagies from any 
fuiure payment, and left them large gains by the 
transactions. 
culating interest, received twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; the New York life and Trust, forty-six thou- 
sand dollars, and other companies in 


The Farmers’ Trust have, after cal- 


proportion. 





Honors TO FREE TRADE. ‘T'he friends of the tariff of 


eves public dinner to 
or his efforts in driving 
United States. 


[Boston Oourier. 


New YORK STATE CANALS. The following statement 


shows the aggregate of tolls received during the second 
week in June, and the aggregate amount to and include 
oa Be Fi day of June in each year, 
wit : 


commencing 


2d week in June. Aggregate to 14th June. 
1,253 85 








a8 proved a failure, and that it would be 


a little less than one thousand miles, of which only 





1843 $63,329 89 

1844 64,420 53 736,110 06 
1845 62,767 11 736,030 06 
1846 83,530 59 770,846 04 
1847 149,785 48 1,016,297 55 
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ImportaTions. "lhe value of merchandise imported 
into New York, exclusive of that sent to the warehouse, 
tor the week ending June 15th, compared with the same 
period last year has been as follows: 

1846 1847. Increase. Decrease. 





Free $521.318 $37,223 $434,095 
Specie 2,456 38.483 36,292 

Dutiable 1,056,230 1,014,967 31,263 
Cash rec’d. 334,443 264,018 70,425 
ee saeeal 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 





“ARMY OF INVASION.” 


Major General Gideon J. Pillow left New Orleans 
on the 9th instant, in the steamer Fashion for Vera 
Cruz, together with Col G. W. Morgan, 15th infan- 
fantry; Major G. A. Caldwell. of the Volligeurs; 
Wm. Trousdale, of the 14th infantry, and the fol 
lowing officers and men attached to his regiment, 
viz: Captains Pierce B. Anderson, Thomas Glen, 
Julian P. Breedlove, and Robert G. Beale; Lieut. 
Jas. Blackburn, Thomas Shields, Richard Steele, 
Samuel B. Davis, Alex. C. Layne, Henry B. Kelley, 
James G. Fiizgerald, Geo. W. Morgan, Nelson Mc- 

fannahan, and Perrin Watson, with 287 men. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 13th contains 
intelligence from Vera Cruz to the Sth June, by the 
steam ship Fanny. 

‘There had been no arrival from Gen. Scott's army 
since the night of the 31st ult. 

The heat at Vera Cruz was intense, the chermo- 
meter ranging for ten days from 87° to 92° day and 
night in the shade. The fever was on the increase, 
though when taken in time, the phsician had been 
pretty successful in its treatment. 

targe train was to leave Vera Cruz on the morn- 
ing of the 5th instant, for Puebla, under the com- 
mand of Cujonel McIntosh. It was to carry up a 
mail, the first, says the Eagle, for nearly a month, 
and about $300,000 in specie, in charge of Major 
A. G. Bennett, paymaster. The train was to be 
escorted by a large force of soldiery composed of 
company F of the 4th infantry, company B Sth in- 
fantry, company G of the 7th infantry, companies 
K and one of the 15th infantry, and companies D, 


G, and K of the 3d dragoons—in all about 800, 


men. 





commanders would be in ample force to proceed with 
the campaign without delay. The whole of these 
articles we find inserted in the Union of the 17th, 
and treated as ‘‘misrepresentations” seized upon 
by the opposition presses for vile purposes. Thai 
the opposition presses have in many instances at- 
tempted to make party capital, and in some cases 
attempted very unjustifiable deductions from those 
staiements, is too true, nevertheless there is so much 
of accuracy in the figures and known facts which 
the statements give, that the statements from the 
department cannot gainsay them, and there will he 
no little apprehension that the statements to which 
the ‘*Unien” now resorts, (inserted in this number), 
as derived from the department, may have as little 
efficiency in enabling either General to advance 
very speedily, as their former statement ‘derived from 
the war office’ had in enabling them to progress 
‘‘without one day’s delay.”», We would willingly be- 
lieve to the utmost, but cannot conceal our misgiv- 
ings. 

As to the notion of General Taylor advancing on 
San Luis Potosi with the force now under his co:n- 
mand, the ‘‘ Union” 1s conclusive. In their article of 
the !7th, the Union thus notices the comments in 
the New Orleans Picayune upon the statement in the 
Matamoros Flag, to which we have alluded. 

Thk Picayune said,—*The belief has been assidu- 
ously propagated in various influential quarters, for 
months, that General Taylor was to move upon San 
Luis Potosi. From various statements, from time to 
time made in the Union, the country has been led to 
believe that Gen. Taylor has had, or shortly would 
have, forces adequate to commence his march; while 
letters from Gen. Scott and his army, for the army 
of Gen. Taylor, are addressed “Headquarters Gen. 
Taylor’s army, San Luis Pulosi.” It will not be 
long before we shall hear reproaches cast upon the 
hero of Buena Vista for his inactivity,” 

The Union replies—“The Picayune labors under 
one mistake. e have seen aliusions made in the 
western pepers, and in letters, of Gen. Taylor’s pre- 
paring to move upon San Luis Potosi. We have 
never sought to countenance such a belief. We 
would never have stated that such was the instruc- 
tion of the war department, or such the plan of the 
|General. Besides every military man knows that, 
in a war with Mexico, there is a time for all things. 





FORCES UNDER GENERALS SCOTT AND TAYLOR. 

@ Considerable uneasiness was manifested sometime 
since, for fear government would allow the term of 
the twelve months volunteers to expire before suf- 
ficient reinforcements were furnished to enable the 
commanders of the armies in Mexico to avail them- 
selves of their recent victories, or to continue their 
operations according to the project of the campaign. 
The Washington “Union,” replied to publications 
which appeared on the subject, by a semi-official 
statement derived from the departments, showing 
conclusively, according to their ariihmetic, that there 
was not the least danger to be apprehended, but that 
both General Scott and General ‘Taylor would re- 
ceive reinforcements in ine and in numbers to pre- 
vent any inconvenience lo either, from the anticipat- 
ed return of the volunteers, and that both would be 
in sufficient force to prevent avy delay occurring from 
their withdrawal. 

We had hardly completed the publication of those 
assurances however belore the fact became undenia- 
ble that the operations of General Scott and Gen. 
Taylor, were paralyzed by the return of the twelve 
months men, leaving ibem with forces entively ina- 
dequate to make forward movements with. Neither 
of them could venture to advance with such a lores 


as was leit them, and both were, beyond all question, | 


when the Just intelligence left them, at a dead halt, 
for want of reinforcements. 

The Washingto. Union” very properly resorts 
once more to the departments tur olficial inlorma- 
tion wherewith torelieve public anxiety upon the 
subject. The public are entitled to the best infor- 
mation that can be obtained upon so important a 
pot. But whiist copying the figures aud following 
the calculations of the othcers auc clerks in the de- 
partments, there is no conccaling the disparily ve- 
tween those figures and estimates predicated thereon, 
and the actual returns received tram the armies.— 
With the ps litical party complexion which many of 
the papers on each side attempt to give to so grave a 
subject, the people have just right lo complain.— 
They want the facts in the premises; from these they 
will judge for themselves. . 

We inserted in our last, one article from Jalapa, 
and another from the Vera Cruz Hagle giving siate- 
ments as to the forces uncer General Scott, and in 
the same number, a statement from the Matamoros 
“ Flag” as to the forces under General Taylor's com- 
mand, all of them in reply to the statement which 
the “Union” bad inserted, as from the department, 
assuring the couniry that the armies under both those 











The climate of the northern and of the southern por- 
tions is diflerent. We could not have attacked Vera 
| Cruz when the war broke out, for fear of the vomito. 
| Nor could we very well advance upon San Luis 
| Potosi until the rainy season commences.” 
° * “We ask the reader to compare the 
| accusations of the letter writers, and their echoes of 
the press, with the proofs which we draw from the 
war Office. He will see how many troops General 
| Taylor is likely to have with him—how many more 
than they giveto him; and how much more service he 
| is able torender with his real and augmented means 
At will be thus seen that, instead of his being reduced. 
to 5,810 troops, he will have at least 10,000—per- 
haps 10,500—almost twice the number which they 
allow hia! Nothmg but some cxtraordinary casualty 
| —-troops cust away at sea, or cloven down by pesti- 
| lence—can defeat the calculations of the war office. 
ih. . P if fewer troops are now sent to 
| General Taylor than to Genera! Scott, it is because 
| the theatreof operations is different; because Scott is 
| marching to the capitat—in the heart of a more po- 
| pulous country—io the midst of a more numerous 
|enemy—and striking at objects which seem better 
| calculated to terminate an honorable war by an ho- 
| norabie peace. 





| SN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GEN. TayLor. The 
| following is a portion of a letter trom a gentleman 
| in Pensacola to the New Orleans Bulletin. 

| “Superb «as the battle of Buena Vista was in al! its 
| details; skilful as was the selection of the ground; 
| devoted as were those who laid down their lives en 
face to the enemy; distinguished as was every man 
who bore arms that day; yet all these glories fade in 
comparison with the determination of that calm old 
man, who was called upon to decide between a re- 
treat and assured security within the walls of Mon- 
terey or a battle with four times the number he could 
bring into the field. 

He reaso.ied thus. here are 6,000 men left to hold 
Saltillo and our positions at Angostura, with the al 
ternative of retreat upon Monterey, where there are 
provisions for six months. Circumstances justify a 
retreat. There are precedents for it, and the order 
of Gen. Scott. If the army retreats the consequences 
are certain. Jt will be safe in Monterey until rein- 
forcements can reach it, but before these reinforce- 
ments Can arrive the numerous enemy, falling by our 
flanks, will occupy the Rio Grande from Camargo to 
ine Brazos, destroying the garrisons and magazines, 
and culting off the communications, This result will 





ne 
~ 


tht 


be most disastrous. It is inevitable. Pag 
remains in its present position, there is g chance ¢, 
success, and supposing it happily realized, pamig 
thing issavec. But the chances are in fayor of .. 
triumph of 20 000 men, led on by the hope that 9 . 
small forces of undisciplined troops must give hed 
in the attack and by the expectation of great bane 
In the first case, then, the consequences of rare, 
are certain. a 
In the second case, the consequences of defeat 
would be no less disastrous than in the first caso: be 
to the latter must also be added the immolation mde 
army. But still it affords a chance of success. We 
will take that chance! So deciding, Genera} Taylor 
quietly gave his orders, and after the day’s work was 
done, sat down on the night of the 2Ist of Februg 
just seven hours before he was attacked by Sani, 
Anna, and wrote to his relative and friend, deseribin 
his situation, and speaking plainly, but with dignit 
of the treatment he had received from his stiperion’ 
also of his arrangement to meet the approaching 
crisis; of his confidence in his little army; of his 
hopes, but not of his fears. Oue sheet, and the page 
of another, as recurd, were thus devoted. The re. 
maining pages were given to his private affairs, qj. 
reciting the management of his estate, and €X pressing 
affection for his family. 
The writer of this communication has been honor. 
ed with a perusal of that letter. He marked the boig 
character in which it was written; the even lines and 
the unblotted pages, giving evidence that it was 
written as calmly as if the writer had been seated 
by the fireside of his own happy home. It was writteg 
in simple but easy style, without effort, as one wishes 
to write to relatives and friends. But still it bore 
evidence, as all his writings do, cf a clear judgment 
and pure thought. CEPHALUS, 
Pensacola, Jane 4, 1847.” 





OrrictaL— The army in Mexico. Our attention has 
been called to an article published in the N. York 
Courier & Enquirer of the 14th inst. in which itis 
charged upon the ‘‘Union’’ that it has misstated the 
amount of force of the armies under Major Gen'ls, 
Seott and ‘l'aylor, ard that the actual strength of 


| their columns will be much less than represented, 
| &e. 


It was stated in the “Union” that when the rein- 
forcements which have been ordered by the war de- 
partment fur Major Generals Scott and Taylor should 
all have reached their destination, those Generals 
would have under their command, the former nearly 
20,000 and the latter nearly 10,000 troops. On in 
quiry at the Adjutant General’s Office to-day we are 
confirmed in the correctness of the statements here- 
tofore made in reference to the trvops which have 
been provided for the armies in the field. The force 


of the twelve months’ men, say 3,500—amouuled, 
on the last of March, to upwards of 11,000 aggregate. 
Since that date reinforcements of regulars, (old and 
new regiments) to the number of 5,000 must, it's 
believed, have reached the seat of war in that qual 
ter; which number, by the last of June, will be sill 
further augmented by some 3,500—making the 2g: 
gregate force under the orders of Gen. Scott, at thal 
date, say 19,500: which includes the garrisons of 
captured towns, and is subject to a deduction on a 
count of the casuulties of the service during the last 
two months. On the other hand, however, Generdl 
Scott will be further reinforced by the quota of vol 
unteers under the April calls assigned to |:18 coum 
mand—some 2,000; and by turiher accessions of res 
gular troops—say 2.500. ‘The force provided for the 


believe, be less than 20,000. 

The measures tsken by the war department © 

reintorce the army under Gen. Taylor, we have s8i® 

will provide a furce of at least 10,000, which we 

bave every reason to believe will be realized. 

Regular Troops. ' 

14 companies, old regiments, (nine of artillery 1 00 

and five of cavairy), ’ 

10th regiment of infantry, (10 comp’s) 866 

do 


13th = do do 6 409 
16th do do 10 do 1,097 ‘ 
34 do dragoons 5 do ‘ 
408 


When these regiments are completed to oe 
tablishment, the regular infantry will be wicr " 
to more than 3,000, whieh will make the oy 
force assigned to the “Army of Occupativn’ 4 
4,500 men, old and uew regiments. 

Valunteer Regiments. er 

The four regiments of volunteers from ae 
seiis, Virginia, N. Carolina, and Mississipp!; © | 
mustered into the service duting the past wil 











‘ fro 
spring, amounted to 3,469; which, Do doubt, 


under the orders of Major General Scott—exclusive J 


main army in Mexico will not, we have reason 0% 
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learn, has been considerably reduced 

‘ckness and other causes. Deduct, say 15 per 
by si€ ich would make that force now probably not 
rr ced 9.949: this, added to the regulars above, 
pg make the present force under Gen. Taylor 


ye ers called out in April, assigned to the 
Farr re army under Gen. Taylor, equal four 
— ents and two companies, which ought to give 
one of at least 3,700 men; the regiments from 
1 di na and Ohio will svon be en route for the seat of 
oy as the cail was promptly met in that quarter. 
The strength of the volunteers being raised, added to 
the present force, makes an aggregate of 10,508. 
The above is exclusive of the Texas volunteers 
now in service, which it is known amount to more 
than 1,600 men. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
aggregate force under the command of Major Gen. 
Taylor will be considerably beyond 10,000. 
We know not, nor is for us to say, what portions 
of the forces in the field will be fit for duty, as the 
hrase is, and it is far from our purpose to magnily 
ihe strength of the army. We may say, (what it is 
supposed every body must know) that great allow- 
ance ought always to be made on account of sickness 
and other casualties always incident to an army io 
the field, especially ina southern country like Mexi- 
co, during the unhealthy season of the year. 
We lay the preceding statements, which we have 
derived from the highest official source, before our 
readers. [ Washington Cilobe. 


A correspondent of the New York Courier & 
Enquirer writes dated Camargo, May 17, 1847. 

1 wrote hurriedly yesterday, to refute the false- 
hoods of the Wast.ington Union as regards the present 
position of Gen. Taylor, with a view to injure the 
general. The powers ‘that be’ wish to make it appear 
that he has a sufficient force to make a forward 
movement upon San Luis Potosi, while in fact they 
have not given him men enough to hold on to his 
present position in case the enemy were to approach 
him with a respectable army. Jealous of his increas- 
ing popularity, they are determined to keep him in- 
active during the summer; and not fearing Scott, 
they are willing that he should reap a large share of 
Jaure!s, so as to divide the honors with Taylor, and 
thereby lessen his power with the people. 

Let it be distinctly stated, that when the whole 
nuaber of troops designed fur Gen. Taylor gets on 
here, after garrisoning posts, and allowing from 20 
to 30 per cent. sick and unavailable, he will not have 
2,000 to make a forward movement. 





preach of the American army, and begging to in- 
quire whether it was the intention of the commanding 
general to conduct the war according to the usages 
of civilized nalions, or according to the manner adopt- 
ed by the Camanches. 

There is no doubt that we shall march upon San 
Luis ata very early period, as soon as a sufficient 
number of troops arrive from below, and from San 
Luis to the cily of Mexico. A communication received 
from General Scott by General Taylor a few days 
ago, giving a brief account of the battle near Jalapa, 
directs Gen. I’. to move at once, or as early as pos- 
sible, from San Luis where he expected the letter 
would reach him, to the city of Mexico. So that 
General Taylor will not probably remain any time at 
San Luis, unless he receives orders there, but leaving 
a garrison for the place, will proceed with the re- 
sidue of his command to the city of Mexico. 

The two Ilinois regiments will march from here 
on the 30th or 3lst inst. and the Arkansas cavalry on 
the Ist of June. The two Indiana regiments, 2d and 
3d, will proceed on Monday. The troops then, of the 


a er — tee —-. 


munication, received by him from 
ment: 





SSS 
the war depart~ 


““War Department, April 3, 1847. 

“Sir: Your communications of the 24:h and 25th 
of February and the Ist of March, announcing the 
brilliant success of the troops under your command 
at Boena Vista, against the force of the enemy vast- 
ly superior in numbers, have been laid before the 
president: and | am instructed to convey to vou his 
high appreciation of the distinguished services ren= 
dered to the country by yourself and the officers and 
soldiers of your command on that occasion. ; 

“The victory achieved at Buena Vista, while-it 
adds new glory to our arms, and furnishes new proofs 
of the valor and brave daring of our officers and 
soldiers, will excite the admiration and call forth 
tne gratitude of the nation. 

“The single fact that five thousand of our troops, 
nearly all volunteers, who, yielding to the impulse 
of patriotism, had rallied to their country’s standard 
for a temporary service, were brought into eonflict 
with an army of twenty thousand, mostly veteran 





old stock, will be gone, except Ben MecCulloch’s 
company of Texan Rangers, now commanded by 
Lieut. Tobin, and not a company will go to San 
Luis, except the artillery batteries, that have been in 
any of the hard fights with Gen. Taylor. 

Another letter says—‘*The volunteers are return- 
ing from Gen. Taylor with great rapidity. Ere this 
he is left without any of the volunteers who fought 
under him at Buena Vista.” 


[GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 146.] 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 

Jalapa, May 10, 1847. 
The despatch, given below, is announced in this 
form, for the information of the gallant officers and 
men of thearmy of Vera Cruz remaining in Mexico, 
that they may see how joyously their glorious achieve- 
ments have been received by the government and 

people at home: 

Yar Departinent, April 12, 1847. 
Sir: The gratifying intelligence of the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz, and of the capture of that city 
_and the strong fortress of San Juan, together with 
| the surrender of the Mexican army which garrison- 
| ed the two places, effected by the joint and cordial 
| co-operation of the army and navy, was officially 
| made known here by your despatch of the 20th ult., 


| and others of a previous date. 





| The expedition, so far as itembraced these impor- | 
| tant objects, has been carried out in a manner highly | 


soldiers, and not only withstood and repulsed the 


| assaults of the numerous host, led by their most ex- 


perienced general, but ina protracted battle of two 
days won a glorious victory, is the most indubitable 
evidence of the skill and gallant conduct of our offi- 
cers and the devoted heroism of the troops under 
their command. It will ever be a proud distinction 
to have been inthe memorable battle of Buena Vista. 
“The general joy which the intelligence of this 
success of our arms has spread through the land is 
mingled with regret that it has been obtained at so 
great a price—that so many heroic men have fallen 
in thatsangninary conflict. They died in the intre- 
pid discharge of a patriotic duty, and will be honor- 
ed and Jamented by a grateful nation. 
“You will cause this communication to be publish- 
ed to the troops under your command. 
‘| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, (Signed) 
“W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War.” 
By order of Major General Taylor: 
W. W. S. BLISS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
[orpERS No. 47, 
Heapquarters ARMY oF OccuPATION. 
Camp near Monterey, May 8, 1847. 
The commanding general has the satisfaction of 
announcing to the troops of his command another 
decisive victory achieved by the American forces 





You speak of the glorious echievements of Gen.| creditable to yourself, to the commander of our, Under Major General Scott, on the 18th of April, at 


Scout. True, but have they not been performed by 
troops taken from Gen. Taylor, whe first taught 
them how to conquer? To strip him entirely of re- 


gular troops, was a most unkind act of Scott and the | 


department. 


_————— 


The latest date we have from General Taylor’s 


camp is from the correspondent of the New Orleans | 


Picayune, dated 
Saltillo, Mexico, May 21, 1847. 

A short time after my last letter closed the town 
was (hrown into a fever of excitement by the arrival 
at General Wool’s camp of two Mexican officers 
from San Luis Potosi, charged with despatches for 
Geveral fayior. They professed to be ignorant of 
their conteuis, but to Lelieve that they had come 
from the city of Mexico and contained the intelli- 
gence that an armistice had been granted, and that 
negotiations for peace were under discussion between 
General Scott and Santa Anna. 

Exstatic was the joy of many who sre “in for the 
War” and pine for the day when they shall rejoin 
their friends and families. ‘he despatches were im- 
Mediately forwarded to Gen. Taylor by Lieut. Frank- 
lin, and the Mexican olficers treated with the most 
Marked courtesy by our oflicers at this post. ‘They 
Prolessed ignorance of the character of the de- 
‘patches, but believed that the above was their pur- 
Port. Singular to say, this idea was generally be- 
lieved; for myself 1 bave so little confidence in any 
thing Mexican, that 1 believe it to be a paper from 

€ department of San Luis—a remunstrance against 

€ advance of Gen. Taylor, or something of that 
Character, 

Private letters received from San Luis by citizens 
the orought by the Mexican officers, announced that 
the mabitants were in a state of excitement from 
whieh approach of our army from this quarter, 
saneet Was louked for by Ahe 28tu instant. ‘Lhe de- 
yg orrived here on Tuesday aud were imme- 

: J forwarded, and the protracted absence of 

farer, Lieut. Franklin, tended to excite the 


| Curiosity felt to be apprised of their contents. 


bout 1 o’clock 
ubbie burst, 

Munication {ro 

aiouncing th 


to-day he returned, and lo! the 
The important despatch was a com- 
m the Governor of San Luis Potosi, 
at he had heard of the intended ap- 


squadron in the gulf, and to the gallant officers and | 
brave soldiers, marines, and sailors, engaged in the 
difficult and dangerous enterprise. 

In compliance with the direction of the president, 
it is my pleasing duty to make known to yourself, 
and through you tothe army under your command, 
the high gratification which this additional instance 
of the eminent skill and good conduct of our officers, 
and of the endurance and intrepidity of our soldiers, 
has given him. 

This signal triumph of our arms hascalled forth 
rejoicings throughout the nation, mingled with heart- 
felt gratitude to those who, in winning battles for 
their country, are everywhere securing glory and 
fame for themselves. That the possession of so itn 
portant a place in the enemy’s couniry as the city of 
Vera Cruz strongly fortified and garrisoned by a large 
body of troops, and acastie renowned for its strength 
and deemed impregnable by its defences, have been 
ohtained at so small a sacrifice, is just cause of ad- 
miration; and while miiiions oi our fellow citizens 
joyously exult at this splendid achievement, it 1s 
pleasing to reflect that sv few among us have occa- 
sion to mourn. 

Though the sacrifice of life on our part has been 
comparatively small, yet the nation has cause to 
regret the loss of some of the bravest and best of her 
gallantsons. ‘The tribute of honer and respect ren- | 
dered by a grateful people, will embalm their mem- 
ories, and assuage the grief of their relatives and 
friends. 





] have the honor to be, &c., 
W. L. MARCY, Seeretary of War. 
Major General WinFieip Scorv, 
Commanding the Army of the U. Stales, Mexico. 
By command of Maj. Geu. Scorr: 
H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 
The following “orders,” issued by General Taylor, 
have been transmitted by him to the war depart- 
nent. 
[orDERS NO. 46 ] 
Heapauarters Army ov UOccupaTIoN, 
Camp near Monterey, May 1847. 
Under the instructions of the secretary of War, 
the commanding genera} hae the gratification to pub- 


erro Gordo, inthe State of Vera Cruz. The Mex. 


_ ican army under the immediate orders of Gen. Santa 


Anna, president of the Republic, is known to have 
been entirely routed, with the Joss of all its artillery 
and munitions of war. 

The army of occupation will hail with joy this 
brilliant suceess of the American arms. 

By order Major General Taylor: 

W. W. S. BLISS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 





The number of cannon captured by our forces 
in Mexico exceeds 500, most of them very heavy 
pieces. There were captured at 

Resaca de la Palma 8 


At Matamoros, say 20 
At Monterey, about 5U 
At Vera Cruz, town and castle 4u0 
At Alverado 6U 

Total 538 


If stacked together they would make quite a pyra- 
mid. 





Gren. Scorr’s proctamation to the people of 
Mexico is thus commented upon by Santa Anna, in 
a Jetter to the minister of war, translated from El 
Republicano of May 16: 

Headquarters, Puebla, May 13. 

“Army of Operations.— Excellent sir:-—The com- 
mandant of the flying revenue guard of t-bacco of 
Orizaba, the Col. D. Juan N. Caraveo, whom | left 
with his command near the National road, between 
Perote and Napalucan, to observe the movements of 
the enemy and to harrass him when the opportunity 
night offer, has remitted to me the accompanying 
documents which were takeu from the enemy’s maul 
which leit Jalapa for Col. Worth’s camp. 

“Among them you will find Gen. Scott's procla- 
mation to the Mexican nation, which, from its style 
appears to have been written originally in Spanish 
and not translated from the English. 

“This proclamation of Scottis written with the 
most refined hypocrisy and with the most infamous 
perfidy. tis the greatest insult yet offered to the 
Mexican people, whom it has attempted to lull (a 








lish to the troops of his command the following com- 





quien se pretende adormecer) to make the victim of 
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ambition of the nation which is the enemy of our 
ace, when in another place it feels no embarrass- 
ment in proclaiming by the press and in its official 
documents, that it carries on against us war of con- 

, and that this war must be made at the cost of 
the blood and treasury of this unfortunate country. 

“Your excellency will note in one of the accom- 
panying intercepted letters, that Scott, the Inspector 
General of the United States Army, considers the 
above proclamation well adapted to aid the views of 
the invaders. : 

“You will observe that this letter harmonizes with 
others which have been lately published in this ca- 

tal, and which with reason have been regarded by 
all well disposed Mexicans as more prejudicial for 
the venom (ponzona) which they conceal than the 
Joes of a battle. 

‘But in the midst of the malevolence (eneona) 
which Gen. Scott shows he has against me, he does 
me too much honor when he says that they had been 
Weceived as to my real intentions, and that on ac- 
count of this mistake his government had permitted 
me to pass to my country. Indeed, most excellent 
sir, the United States did deceive themselves when 
they dreamed that I was capable of betraying my 
country. Before this should happen, I would prefer 
to be consumed by fire, and my ashes should be scat- 
tered that not a single atom be left. 

«Would to God the Mexicans would open their 
eyes to discover the poison in the golden chalice that 
the perfidious Scott proffers to them, and that the 
reply to his proclamation may be one shout of uni- 
versal indignation against the invaders of our soil.— 
Leta war be made against these without period, 
that when we may no longer be able, because Pro- 
vidence may have decreed the subjugation of this 
unfortunate country, there may remain to our chil- 
dren or grand children, when the wrath of the Om- 
nipotent shall have passed, the noble work of re- 
venging the outrages committed by the republic of 
the United States on Mexico. 

God and Liberty! 
Antenio Lopez pe Santa ANNA. 
To his excellency the Minister of War and Marine. 





Tue MississirpPl REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEERS, those 
men who so signally distinguished themselves at 
Buena Vista, have reached New Orleans on their 
way home, their term of service having expired.— 
One of the New Orleans papers says: ‘Gen. Taylor 
was extremely affected, on bidding adieu to this gal- 
lant regiment. When the time arrived for their 

arting, and the men were filing past him, almost 
choked with emotion, he exclaimed—*'Go on, boys 
—goon—! can’t speak.” It was bis intention to 
address them on their return home, but the recol- 
lection of the trying scenes in which they had stood 
by each other, quite overpowered him.” 





“ARMY OF THE NORTH.” 


ol. Doniphan’s command.—From the Matamoros 
Flog - the 4th inst. we learn that Col. Doniphan, 
with a portion of his command, passed down the Rio 
Grande on the 5th instant. The Flag thus speaks of 
them: ‘The usshorn beards and goat and deer skin 
slothes of many of them reminded us of descriptions 
we have read of the inhabitants of some of the 
countries of the Russian empire. They stopped in 
town a couple of hours. Colonel Doniphan ts stout, 
rough featured, good natured looking sort of a 
man. He brought along with him Cilark’s batte-. 
ry, and ten pieces of cannon captured at Sacra- 
mento. The sick, &c., forty or fifty wagons, with 
several hundred mules, were turned over to the quar- 


termaster.”’ 


From Santa Fe.—Several gentlemen, anong 
whom were Dr. Edmondson and Lieutenant Hawk- 
ins, arrived here yesterday, on the steamer J. J. Har- 
din, direct from Santa Fe, which place they left on 
the 3d of May. Every thing was quiet up to that 
time, and nothing later had been received from Cali- 
fornia. The sickness among the troopsat Santa Fe, 
which had been very extensive and fatal, had par- 
tially subsided, and very few cases were occurring. 
The party consisted of twenty-seven persons, with 
four wagons. They saw no Indians on the route; 
but some of them made their way into the camp 
one night, eluding the vigilance of the guard, and 
succeeded in stealing three mules. Several parties of 
traders and government trains were met this side of 
the Semirone; but of the latter, only one or two were 
beyond Council Grove. One of the trains was fired 
upon by the indians, at the Cotton Woods, but no 
injury was done. A Santa Fe mail was brought in, 
and left at Fort Leavenworth, but the letters have 


not yet reached this city. 





Con. Donipnan’s Division.—We heartily rejoice 





to Jearn that the colonel with seven companies of | 


Missouri volunteers under his command, reache d 
New. Orleans, where they meta most cordial and 
hearty.wellcome. Honors, gallantly won, were 
showered thick and fast upon them. They look as 
if they had seen hard service, and will remain a few 
days in the city. 





THE CHICAGO, OR, RIVER AND HARBOR 
CONVENTION, 
[To ASSEMBLE ON THE 5TH JuLY, 1847.] 





COL. BENTON’S LETTER. 

At the meeting of the citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
May 19th, to appoint delegates to attend the conven- 
tion at Chicago, amongst others, Col. Benton was 
named as one of the delegates. A letter was ad- 
dressed to the senator, apprising him of his appoint- 
ment, to which he replied as follows: 

Si. Louis, June 8, 1847. 

GenTLeMEN: Your letter of the Ist inst., received 
immediately after my return from Jefferson city, 
commands my warmest acknowledgments, both to 
yourselves and to the large and respectable meeting 
in St. Louis, on May 29th, in conformity to whose 
resolve [ am honored with an invitation fo attend 
the River and Harbor Convention at Chicago, on the 
Sth July ensuing. If I had been in St. Louis at the 
time of the meeting, | should have done myself the 
pleasure to be present, and should have made my 
thanks upon the spot, for the honor done me by the 
resolution which directed me to be invited; and at the 
same time, with the indulgence of the meeting, 
would have availed myself of the occasion to have 
made my contribution of good wishes, and best 
words, in favor of the great objects of the meeting. 
It would give me great pleasure to attend at Chicago, 
in company with the numerous and enlightened de- 
legation from St. Louis; but the approach of the hot 
weather requires some arrangements for Mrs. Ben- 
ton’s health, which are imperative upon’ me, and 
which put it out of my power to be at Chicago at the 
time appointed. Not being able to be there, and 
anxious to contribute something towards the success 
of the objects of the convention, | shalido myself 
the honor to draw up a letter on the subject of the 
lake and river navigation of the great west, and to 
be presented, if the delegation from St. Louis thinks 
proper, to the convention. Respectfully, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 
Messrs. Wayman Crow, Edward Walsh, James E. 

Yeatman, Adolphus Meier, A. B. Chambers; G. 

Byrne, G. K. McGunnegle, |. Forbes, Samuel 

Treat, and James Clemens, Jr. 


The St. Louis Republican, says of the above:— 
“This, we regard asa full endorsement of all that 
the friends of the improvement of the navigation of 
the western rivers and the lakes and harbors have 
desired. An endorsement from such a high politica! 
souree, having so potential an influence with the 
administration, we trust, may not be without its 
effects on Mr. Pulk and congress, in the future.” 

A public meeting was called at Boston on the 
subject, at which the mayor, Josiau Quincy, presid- 
ed, who opened the meeting with an eloquent ad- 
dress, in which the boundless resources and fertility 
of the west was one of the themes, and another was 
the inducements which the people of Bosten and of 
New England had to participate in the advantages 
of such a trade as the product of those resources 
must require. ‘Let us then,” said Mr. Q., “send a 
delegation, and send a large one, to the Chicago 
convention, and as we boast that man is the great 
siaple production of New England, let us take care 
to send a good sample of the manufacture.” 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we heartily concur in the desire to 
promote the objects of ihe convention to be held at Chi- 
cagv, and cordialiy accept the ivitation to send dele 
gates to attend it on the part vf Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the navigation of the western rivers 
and lakes involves the prosperity of all parts of the 
Union, giving remuneration to the farmer of the west, 
while it reduces the cost of the subsistance to the north 
and ooee. and favorably affects our relations with the 
world. 

Resolved, That the interests of Massachusetts, and 
especially of the city of Boston are intimately connect- 
ed with the improvement of navigation upon our west- 
ern waters. 

Resolved, That by the constitution of the U. States 
the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states,” is granted to congress.— 
That the removal of obstructions within, and the mak- 
ing of necessary improvements upon our numerous 
great lakes and rivers, are essential to the development 
of our immense natural resources, and to the internal 
commerce resulting therefrom, and that the duty of 





making these improvements the general goveran.: 


ay it ae eak waiers 
Resolved, That — delegates be appointed to 

to Chicago and assist in the deliberations of {eteed 
vention there, with authority to pledge our support and 
co‘operation in effecting the object in view through the 
action of the general government. 

In accordance with the last resolution a commit. 
conisting of one hundred and forty-four gentlemen oes : 
appointed to represent Boston and nine other districts 
ot Massachusetts in the convention. . 


NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Ata meeting held on the Ist inst., the president 

laid before the chamber a letter of invitation from the 
committee of arrangements at Chicago, askin the 
attendance of the chamber, or a delegation there. 
from, at the northwestern Harbor and River Con. 
vention, to be held at that place on Sth July next, 
- Jn connection with this invitation, the chamber 
did not fail to appreciate the importance to the city 
of every improvement that imparts additional secy. 
rity and impulse to the commerce of the Taber, and 
of the rivers connecting therewith—as well ag the 
benefit to be derived from concentrating public opi- 
nion—indepeéndent of all party influence or interes, 
—upon the great subject of internal improvement 
through the aid and instrumentality of the general 
government in all cases where, owing to the magni- 
tude of the work to be accomplished, or the loca| 
circumstances which take it out of the jurisdiction 
and control of mere state or individual action—no 
efficient or sufficient steps can otherwise be takey 
for its accomplishment. 

A resolution to accept the invitation, and to ap. 
point a committee to attend in Chicago on the 5th of 
July, was unanimously adopted. A committee of 
seven members was named, with power to add to 
their nuaiber so many more members as could make 
it convenient to attend. The committee are: James 
D. P. Ogden, Philip Hone, Moses H. Grinnell, J, 
Philips Phoenix, Charles King, J. P. Pearson, B. RB, 
Winthrop. 

Antiother resolution was then adopted, recommend. 
ing in the name of the chamber of commerce, a 
public meeting of the citizens of New York, for the 
appointment of delegates from the various trades 
and pursuits of business to attend the same conven- 
tion. 

A general meeting of the citizens of New York 
was Called and held at the exchange. which provid. 
ed to opprove of the objects of the convention, and 
to appoint a large and respectable delegation to at- 
tend on behalf of the city. 


From the Washington ‘‘Union” of the 15th June. 
THE PROPOSED CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 

The object of this convention, delegates to which 
have been already elected by the politicians in seve- 
ral places, is ‘‘to urge” the federal government to 
furnish money, and undertake, without delay, a sys- 
tem of internal improvements in the rivers and 
harbors of the country. 

Apart from the grave constitutional objections to 
such a scheme of internal improvements as the con 
vention is expected to propose, the time for thezagita, 
tion of such a plan seems to be ill chosen. We are 
this moment conducting an expensive war, by the 
aid of a large loan to the treasury. The federal 
party—whose party policy in this matter the con- 
vention, though called without distinction of party, 
is designed to carrry out—has always predicted, and 
even now exults in predicting, that the last Joan will 
be insufficient; and that a further loan must be re 
sorted to, to meet the expenses of the war. Why 
then urge, at this time, a new drain upon the (rea 
sury for objects not sanctioned by any fair reading 
of the constitution? Surely it would be wiser 0 
finish the war in which we are engaged, and for 
which large means may yet be needed, before um 
dertaking this new and expensive work. The fede 
ralists tell us that the expenses of the war alone Wil 
probably require a higher tariff than that which 00w 
exists. Can the friends of the present taritf, — 
with consistency and safety, take part in a oe f 
ing, the very object of which is to add to the “ 
dens upon the treasury—and that for a purpose 2 
sanctioned by the constitution? What pressing 9 
is there, at all events, for such a movement 10 | 
present juncture of affairs? = Pe 

The project of a convention is presented the 
auspices not likely to commend it to the favor 0 ‘a 
country. The federalists of Boston are rally ae i 
force to take a leading part in it. The active © "thie 
of these men to encourage Mexico to protract 
war, and to embarrass the administration in the i 
secution of it, are well known. The scheme O° i, 
ternal improvement, which this geavonte ae 
“urge” upon the government, is in admirad e ‘6 
mony with all their policy. It tends at ec 
divert meens from the war, to burden the treat 
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has been favored, that my administration was weak. 
Weak I readily admit it to have been, in the num- 
ber of partizans on the floor of congress, but it was 
strong enough to carry its measures and to illustrate 
most thoroughly the fact, that to keep the three de- 
partments of the government separate and distinct, 
no executive influence in congress, no congressional 
wers in the executive, and the supreme court per- 
ectly independent of both, is not only wise in theory 
but sound also in practice. Measures are then alone 
considered, and the executive may justly be regard- 
ed as strongest which, without partizans, was enabl- 
ed tocarry through nearly all its measures, and even 
now subjects some of ils upponents to the necessity 
of making speeches in public places in order to ex- 
plain away the repugnance felt by the country to 
their opposition to those of most importance. Iam, 
gentlemen, with great respect, yours, &c. 
J. TYLER. 
[The reply of the Journal alluded to in the above 
communication, have to be deferred for want of 
room } 
—_— 

















MR. WEBSTER’S TOUR. 





Mr. WessTER’s SPEECH TO THE STUDENTS, SouTH 
Carouina Cottece.—Mr. Wesster, when lately at 
Columbia, paid a visit to the South Carolina College, 
of which his distinguished friend, Wm. C. Presron, 
is president. On that occasion, having received 
from a committee appointed by the senior class a 
brief and tasteful complimentary address, he made 
the following happy and interesting reply: 

Young gentlemen of South Carolina College: 1 thank 
you for the manner in which you have been pleased 
to receive me, and forthe respect which you have 
manifested. You are of the generation which is to 
come after us, and your judgments are to form part 
of the opinion of posterity in respect to those who 
are now active in the scenes of life. It will be hap- 
py for me, if the mature sentiments of your manhood 
shall correspond with those thus expressed in your 
youth. 

My young friends, | may well congratulate you 
on your present condition and your prospects. ou 
are members of a flourishing institution. You enjoy 
the teachings of a learned faculty, with a name at 
its head beloved in private life, highly distinguished 
in public life, and which confers grace as well as 
usefulness on these academic groves. Private and 
family affections cluster round you all; a thousand 
hopes are cherished for you; all good auspices hover 
over you. Every one of you may takéto himself, io 
this respect, the language of the poet— 

“Non sine Dis 
Animosus infans.” 

Let me then say to each of you, ‘Carpe diem.” — 
Artis jong, and science is profound, and literature, 
jp our day, is various aud extensive. But you have 
youth, and healih, and the means of cullure and 
improvement, and can accomplish great objeets.— 
With you it 1s the bright aod breezy morn of 
life. A long day ltrustis before you. Let me ad- 
vise you to be early in prosecuting the great work, 
which, in that day, isto be done. Like the morning 
of the natural day, let the morning of life begin with 
desotion to the Great Giver of ali good; and jet eve- 
ry succeeding hour of that lile be filled with acts of 
duty, and iricndship, anu privat: beneficence. The 


evening of such a hile will ve tull of hopes lor better; | 


and all be cheered and consoled. 
“By that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troups of triends,” 
Yourg geutiewen, all my good wishes attend you! 
May you here sow, with livcral broad-cast, the seeds 


tion to your friends, and useluluess to your country! 


MR. WEBSTER AT SAVANNAH. 


We abridge, {rom a very full report published in 
the Savannah Republican, the account of the dinner 
iven to Mr. Webster by the citizens of Savannah, 
on the 28th ult. : spat 
ln consequence of a recent domestic aflliction, the 
Hon. Justice Wayne, who was to have presided, was 
unable to be present on this occasion, and the duly ol 
presiding in his place devolved upon our highly res- 
pected lownsman, Judge William Law, who acquilt- 
ed himself with Lis usual dignity and grace. He 
was assisted by L. R. Cuyler ss isi, Dr. R. D. Ar- 
nold as 2d, G. B. Cumming, bsq., 3d, and W. B. 
Hodgson, 4ih vice presidents, who ably perlormed 
their respective parts. 











| Dr. Bulloch, collector of the port, and the Rey. Fa. 


ther O’Neill—all of whom contributed to the flow of 
wit and good fellowship that animated the assembled 
company, who numbered upwards of seventy of our 
most respectable citizens. 

After partaking of the bounties of the table, the 
president rose, and turning to Mr. Webster, spoke as 
fotlows, though in our sketch of his remarks, we 
cannot do justice to the glowing eloquence of his 
well turned periods, accompanied as they were by 
the grace of gesture, and harmonious intonation, for 
which he is noted: 

Among the happy and feliciteus results of the in- 
ventive genius of our countrymen, in the triumph of 
arts, and in all that is useful and practical, none is 
more conspicuous than the facility of inter-commu- 
nication afforded between the distant and remote 
parts of our extended country. The importance of 
this achievement is more obvious in our country 
than elsewhere; far spread over a vast extent of ter- 
ritory, with a central government and a national le- 
gisiature, operating for the benefit of the whole, ex- 
ercised and conducted by men who are the agents 
and servants of every part—how important that ac- 
quaintance and personal intercourse close and inti- 
mate, should exist between those who are so inti- 
mately related? An intercourse by whieh a know- 
ledge of the country and ils wants on the one hand is 
acquired; and on the other a mere just appreciation 
of character and merit formed, confidence inspired, 
and trust reposed. 

It is to this improvement, gentiemen, we are pro- 
bably indebted for the pleasure we enjoy around this 
festive board at this moment, in the presence and 
company of our distinguished guest. And who is 
insensible to the emotions which this social occasion 
is adapted to inspire? We are here to do honortoa 
distinguished son of New England—and where is it, 
over this vast country, that the impress of New Eng- 
land is not seen and fel? Where is it that her sons 
are not found, and where are they found unaccom- 
panied by their own peculiar characteristics, enter- 
prise, industry and perseverance, with all the health- 
ful influences of their beneficial examples? Where 
has our guest gone, and where can he go through 
these Southern regions, and not be greeted by his 
own New England brethren? 

And here permit me to call to remembrance, in his 
presence, that a little county some thirty miles 
south of us, was in part settled by a colony from 
New England, yes, and from his own Massachusetts 
too—and tha t when the fire of liberty, kindled in 
New England in revolutionary times, rolled south- 
ward, the first spot in Georgia where it ignited and 
flamed forth, was in that same little county, the then 
parish of St. Johns, the first in the state to send their 
delegates to the cungress of the confederacy. And 
to assure our friend and guest that if his anticipated 
visit to us had been realised in point of time, he 
would have found some of the descendants of those 
New England fathers here, to see, to greet, to wel: 
come him. 

But we are here, my friends and gentlemen, to 
honor, not only a son of New England, but a distin- 
guished American citizen, one who belongs to the 
whole country, and is bound to us by the kindred ties 
of acommoen country. And, not only an American 
citizen, Dut a distinguished American legislator aod 
a slatesman—one who has magnified by his zenius 
and taleuts and learning, the wouor and character 
of his country at home and abroa!, whose fame is 
our fame, because it is the faiue of our common 
country. 

But 1 must not detain you gentlemen, and | give 


you 
of a iuture barvest of honor to yourselves, gratilica- | 


The Honorable Daniel Webster-—-The profound law- 


| yer and eloquent advocate—the distinguished legis 


lator and stalesman—the accomplished diplomatist— 
the patriotic caizen. We honor the man who has 
honored nis country and generation. 

When the appiause with which this sentiment was 
received had subsided, \.r. Webster rose and deliver- 
ed a reply, characterized by his usual massive elo- 
quence, in which pure reason seems to vie with fan 
cy for ibe mastery. His speeches cannot be report- 
ed, for every word hes weight, and the omission of 
one or the substitution of any ulher than that used by 
limself, destroys the granite-like sulidity of hus struc- 
ture of thought. We only pretend, therefore, to 


| give a skeleton of his remarks trow turried notes ta- 


ken on the occasiun. 
Mr. Webster commenced his remarks by saying 
that he felt bound to offer thanks, sincere aud heart- 


Yne uistinguisied stranger was seated on the right | felt, for the complimentary sentiment just given, and 


hand of ihe president, and the Hon. J. M. Berrien 
upon his leit. 

anne the invited guests we observed Dr. Ford, 
the mayor of our sister city of Augusta, Gen. D. L. 
Clinch, our representative in cungress, Hon. Thomas 
Butler King, Dr. Burroughs, mayor of Savannah, 





fur the mapner in which ithad been received, which 
exciled his most grateful feelings. 

*] am a traveller,” said Mr. W., ‘but it does not 
seen lO me thal ipy travels have brought me into 
‘strange places,” for l assure you thut | never felt 





more af home in my life, than at the present moment. 


———— 


“Horace, if l remember my classics aright, speak, 
of him who traverses the sea aed the land with but 
ene idea, and changes nothing but the clime; but such 
is not my case, for | hope that in passing over te 
many degrees of latitude and longitude as I have re. 
cently done, | have not brought narrow prejudices or 
prepossessions along with me. 

“I come from the shores of the Merrimack in 
New Hampshire, my native spot, or rather more re. 
cently from the Old Bay State, God bless her! and | 
come to this the most southern of che old thirteen 
from the oldest to the youngest sister—and | find 
that in general devotion to the great interests of our 
common country, we are all the same, north and 
south, east and west, and so may we reain forever. 
and why should it not be so? It is true that we whg 
constitute the states of America, have been, from 
the beginning, of different habits, modes of thoughts 
education and opinions in different sections, and un. 
der the operatiun of different associations. 

‘‘We were different in all these respects, and we 
still remain so. We come together upon the prin. 
eiple of these differences that then existed and do 
still exist, because in regard to our intercourse with 
foreign nations, we wished to emerge from our char. 
acter of independent states to the character of n3. 
tionality. I du not mean to dispute about names at 
ali! All these states, stretching from Labrador to 
the Gulf, find it their interest to assume in some re. 
pects a more united government, and to assume their 
place as a new born nation. This was the grand re. 
sult of the revolution. It admitted a new member 
into the great family of nations. 


“Those abroad looked on with different feelings 
while the great experimant was in progress. Some 
applauded, and many sneeree. The philosophic Fy. 
ley doubted! Many feared and affected to despise; 
but thank God! their fear has increased much more 
than their disposition to despise. 

‘Perhaps, if we were to take a just view of things, 
and to leave out of consideration the outpouring of 
blood, the period that immediately followed the 
commencement of our revolutionary struggle, was 
perhaps that which most contributed to establish a 
firm feeling of nationality, which, together with the 
necessity of the case, produced a more permanent 
union. 


“The revolution left these states all independent. 
It left them all sovereign; but they were not known 
as nations. They were not known as political com 
munities. Massachusetts and Georgia, for example, 
had then no common principle of union or common 
means of defence. A casus was wanting—a national 
political character known to the world. 

‘*A nation must have a head, must have a com: 
merce and a flag—they had none of these. 

“In that, I suppose, originated the gi eat idea of a 
constitutional compact for commerce, for protection, 
for general weliare; for these may be considered as 
general to the whoie country. 

“The difficulty of framing one government out of 
thirteen sepsrate ones was very great, bul it was ae 
complished; and we cannot over estimate ils import 
ance and tis value. Now | would not consider the 
constitution as a miracle; but 1 will say, that so faras 
this people of twenty millions is coucerned, it does 
approach more near toa miracle than any huwad 
production that 1 know of. 

“Yhe proper way to judge of things, is to look a 
their results; the constitution has veen bul si] 
years in operation, and took at its resulls, and Wie re 
sults to which it yet may lead. 

“Different notions about its interpretations pi 
vail in different sections; questions as to wheiher 
this is a granied or reserved right, or whether thal 


18 capable of such a construction or anothel; bul, 


they all pass away, and the constitution still re 
mains.” 


Mr. Webster dilated at some length upon this wd 
ject, and then adverted more particularly to the Si 
ject of his visit, which was to see southerp yr 
and the southern people. ‘1 have frequently 7 
asked during my tour, by southern gentlemen, as 
ther 1 would go with them to look at this rice “ 
or that cotion field, and it reminded me ol an = 
dote told by my iriend Skinner, of the Farmers wt 
zelte, of a man about to be married, w ho, — 4 
ed by the parson if be ‘would have this woma - 
his wedded wife,’ replied, ‘1 did not come for # 
thing else.’ ”’ jae 

Mr. W. then went on to say that, during his « 
through North and South Carolia, and yet 
forciuly in Georgia, be had been siruck w! ia 
evidence Of progress in the matter of interne 
provements, upon which subject he dilated at A 
derable length, much to the same ellect as avast 
reported in bis previous speech in reply to “Ne 
Wayne, the day vefure. 





He closed his remarks with a feeling @ 
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ssion of the recollections he should carry away 
ex] ee and with an acknowledgment of his in- 
pean to the committee and citizens for the re- 
ye had met. 


ception the applause created by this speech had sub- 
oe the first vice president, Mr. Cuyler, being call- 
ad upon by the chair, rose, and after a few compli- 
mentary remarks, gave: : 
The Hon. John McPherson Berrren:—Our honore 

+. associated with us by long years of private friend- 
OP and of public service, we welcome him home, to his 
and, out Pnorable John McP. Berrien then rose, and 
responded to this sentiment, in the following eloquent 


terms— . 
Mr. President. and Gentlemen:—I thank you, very sin- 
rely, fur this kindly welcome to our common home; 

oa return you a hearty well met, in the same cordial epi- 

e in which your well come is offered. Indeed, gentle- 

e n, it comes to me at a time, and under circumstances, 

which render it peculiarly grateful. A long and unex- 
ctedly protracted absence from that home had given 

me something of the impatient feelings with which the 
school-boy looks to the vacation which is to restore him 
to the parental roof—to the scenes of his boyish sports, 
and to all the objects of his young affections. With as 
much of that feeling, probably, as the time which has 

elapsed since I was a schoo'-boy would permit, I 

have turned my fvot-steps homeward, on this occasion; 

and, in all its fulness, 1 reciprocate your friendly greet- 


ng rejoice to meet you, gentlemen, and to meet you here 
—around this festive board—in the exercise of those rites 
of hospitality which have come tous from our fathers, 
with the sanction of their high example, and as part and 
parcel of the inheritance which they have transmitted to 
us. 1do not mean to claim the virtue of hospitality as at 
all peculiar to the south. On the contrary, I bear wil- 
ling testimony to its liberal exercise, in all my wander- 
ings—and can attest that itis no where more liberally 
exercised than in the ‘*Old Bay State.” But flourish 
elsewhere as it may, we du claim that it is also indigenous 
here, and that it thrives under the genial influences of a 
southern sun. You have fuund an appropriate occasion 
for its exercise, in the visit of your distinguished fellow- 
citizen, who is the guest of the day—and it is gratifying 
to witness the cordiality with which all have united to bid 
him welcome here. 

Gentlemen, this is as it should be. It is due to our- 
selves, as representatives in this our own cherished home, 
of the hospitality ofthe south. It is due to that eminent 
citizen, whose talents and public services have so largely 
contributed to elevate the national character, both at 
home and abroad. But above all, it is due to the spirit 
of patriotism, to cherish this personal intercourse, this 
interchange of hospitable courtesies between the citizens 
of our widely extended republic, and thus to draw closer 
the fraternal bond whieh unites us as one people—to ce- 
ment that Union which is at once the source of ou: in- 
dividual prosperity, and the right arm of our national 
strength. So long as it is preserved in the spirit in 
which it was formed and established by our fathers, we 
may safely bid defiance to a world in arms—or in the 
expressive language of the military chieftain, who has 
so signally illustrated the prowess of his countrymen 


inarms:—“"When we ail pull together, we can’t be 
beaten ” 


The honorable senator from Massachusetts, enlarging 
his view to embrace the whole extent of that great coun- 
try. of which in her highest legislative councils he is so 
distinguisued a representative, desires to know and be 
known to his countrymen. ‘The desire is natural, and 
ought to be met. A word then of local history, and, fil- 
lowing out his own thoughts, of lucal anticipation. He 
is now fer the first time within the limits of the youngest 
of the old thirteen states, who battled fur our national 
independence—on the spot, till then untrodden by the 
foot of he white man, when in times gone by, a christian 
soldier and statesman, held high conference, first. with 
Tomacuicut, the Yamacraw chief, and subsequently 
with the chiels of the eight neighboring tribes constitat- 
ing the political confederacy, which claimed over this and 
the adjacent territory, such dominion as the hunter state 
Ol society can give. ‘The cession of “the laud we live in” 
was the result of these conferences. It was neither filch- 
lrom them by fraud—nor wrested from them by force. 
- SiS ee iate followers of Oglethorpe were settled here 
Sule this vicinity, A body of worthy and industrious 
aie Wahers, driven by religious persecution from their 

vi ome, like the pilgrim fathers who landed at 
Ph te and like them too, bringing with them their 
* ft guides, found a resting place at Ebenezer, sume 

- we above us; while in the southern extremi- 
a © ceded territory, on the banks of the Alata. 
- Sateing as an outpost or advanced guard to the 
ang eallanc thon Spanish aggression, a band of haidy 
native land. ighiauders listened to the pibroch of their 
bay ible were the elements of the colony of Ogle 
dees th ittle more than a century has passed away 
tees of thin ee occurred, and one of the sovereign 
to eight h wee mion, with a population rapidly advancing 
The jing ted thousand souls, now occupies its place. 
traced bythe is subdivisions of the infant metropolis, 
tended veo * band of Ogiethorpe, and subsequently ex- 
eYe of the Ag to the original plan, now present to the 

med in the as it lies before him a peopled city, em- 
Suminer ¢ € artificial furest, which shields it from the 


£reun, and which in midwi 
eve un, evenin midwinter, gladdens the 
Ye with its perennial green. 

















I fear to prolong this trespass upon your time; but fol- 
lowing out the thought suggested by your honored guest, 
there is one consideration, interesting not merely to the 
citizen of Georgia, but also to the American statesman, 
on which a passing remark may be indulged. I refer to 
the commercial position of our city, affording an easy 
access to the ocean, with a safe and commanding har- 
bor—and constituting the Atlantic terminus of a long 
line of interior communication. with adjacent, and even 
with distant states. It was said by General Bernard, 
after making a recennoissance of the United States, 
many years ago, that Georgia stood in the same relative 
position to the western and south-western states, as that 
held by New York, to those states whose products find 
their way to the ocean, through her lines§of communica- 
tion. Weare practically illustrating the theorv of this 
distiuguished engineer, by a line of railreads extending 
to the Tennessee river, with branches facilitating our 
communications with Florida and the south-western 
States. All that remains, is an act of justice on the part 
of the general government, the removal of the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of our river; and happily, this is 
free from constitutional difficulties, either real or imagin- 
ary. The ebstructions of which we claim the removal, 
were Created by the government of the confederacy, for 
ya cg of national defence, or in the course of the mi- 

itary Operations connected with it. The obligation to 
remove them was therefore imperative upon that gov- 
ernment, and its responsibilities have been transferred to 


the existing government, by an express provision of our 
present constitution. 


Let this be done—complete the line of railroads of 


which I have spoken—give to the waters of the noble ri- 
ver which flows beside us, an unobstrueted passage to 
the ocean, and we indulge no idle dreams, no visionary 
speculation in anticipating the day, when this city of 
Oglethorpe wiil become the great commercial emporium 
of the south. 

There considerations cannot fail to stimulate the exer- 
tions of our own citizens—they cannot fail to attract the 
attention of capitalists in other states. Capital will seek 
investnient here. With these advantages, why should 
itnot? The healthfulness of our city may safely com- 
pare with that of our Atlantic iw & The “Pontine 
Marshes” have been drained. A system of dry culture 
has been established, for the irrigation which was the 
source of disease. An aruficial forest, both chemically 
and mechanically protecting us fro: miasma, has been 
created, and the result is seen in the wonderful increase 
of longevity among us. 

This fact may be ascertained by a very casual obser- 
vation. A visitor!o our cemetery, who reads the monu- 
mental inscriptions which were registered there thirty or 
forty years ago, will rarely find one which records a life 
of sixty years, and very few which extends to half a cen- 
tury. Ifleaving these grave contemplations, he passes 
into the streets of our city, in business hours, he will meet 
many of our active business men, bustling about in their 


daily vocations, who have already attained that age, | 


without the slightest idea of stopping there. Nay sir, if 
the same visitor were to break in upon us here, it would 
require no very severe scrutiny to discover even around 
this festive board, several lively young gentlemen, ap- 
proaching three score, who can yet thank God for the 
capacily, as well as the inclination, to enjoy the good 
things which are set before them. 

But I will bring these random remarks to a close, by 
offering to you a sentiment— 

The City of Boston—A refined and generous hospi- 
tality is one of the distinguishing characteristics of her 
people. ’ 

on. Thomas Butler King. the able representative in 
congress from the Savannah district, was called out and 
made an interesiing speceii. 

General Ciinch, who was present as a guest, was also 
toasted, und briefly responded, although severe indispo- 
-ition under which he was laboring prevented him trom 
dving more than simply acknowledging the compliment 
paid him. 

Mr. Webster was called up again by a toast from the 
chair, to the “treaty of Washington and its negotiators,” 
and gave some very iteresting details connected with 
the secret history of that negotiation; one anecdote in re- 
lation to one of the peculiarities of Mr. Fox, then the Bri- 
tish minister, we cannot refrain from recording. “Mr. 
Fox's habit,” said Mr. W., “was to convert day into 
night, and 7 o’clock in the afternoon was early tn_the 
morning for him. An honest Quaker said to Mr. W., 
‘*] hope thee and friend Fox will watch and pray for 
peace!” ‘*Yea, friend,” was the reply of Mr. W., “I 
will keep the day-watch and he will keep the night- 
watch.” 

Mr. Webster having retired from the table, the fourth 
regular toast was oflered by Mr. W. B. Hodgson, 4th 
vice president: 

The Tariff of all parties, north and south—High duties 
of hospitality, discrinsnating in favor of the guest, and 
levied ad valorem. 
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GEN. LANE’S SUPLEMENTARY REPORT. 





From the N. O. Pieayune. 


The following report by Brigadier General Lane 
is supplementary to his first official :eport of the 
operations of his brigade in the battle of Buena 

ista. He has thougtt it called for by the develop- 
ments of a court of inquiry held since his first report 
was made, and by the various statements made in 











the papers injurious to the character of Indiana. As 


an act of justice to the Indiana troops and as a part 
of the record of the great deeds of the 23d of Febru- 


ary, we cheerfully give the report an insertion in 
our column. 








Buena Vista, May, 1847. 

From the comments of the press, the numerous 
letters that have been written and published, the 
many false and ridiculous statements uttered by dif- 
ferent persons al sundry places concerning the bat- 
tle at this place on the 22d and 23d of February last, 
and more particularly in consequence of the errone- 
ous statements invented and circulated in reference 
to the Indiana brigade in connection with that me- 
morable day, | feel myself constrained, in discharge 
of an imperious duty to give to the public a sue- 
cinct account of facts which may enable every can- 
did reader to arrive at correct conclusions, and that 
the public mind may be disabused of a siudied and 
systematic allempt at misrepresentation and detrac- 
tion. 

The disposition of the troops seems to have been 
confided to Genera] Wool, and they were posted in 
the following order, viz: The 2d regiment of Indi- 
ana vwelunteers, commanded by Col. Bowles, with 
three pieces of artillery under Captain O’Brien, 
were posted on the extreme left. The 3d regiment 
Indiana volunteers, commanded by Colonel Lane, 
occupied a height in rear of Washington's battery. 
The Ist Jilinois regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Hardin, were stationed on a high hill near and a short 
distance to the left and front of the same battery.— 
The 2d Kentucky volunteers, under Colonel McKee, 
was on the 22d posted on the right of a deep ravine 
at the distance of a half mile, on the right of the 
‘battery, but on the morning of the 23d were order- 
‘ed to reeross the ravine, and took place near Col. 
|Hardin and to his leit. The 2d regiment Illinois 

volunteers, under Colonel Bissel, were posted further 
'to the left, and te the right, at a distance of avout 
‘half a mile from where the 2d Indiana regiment 
were placed; which regiment, as before remarked, 
occupied the extreme left of the field, near the base 
of the mountain. The four rifle companies of my 
command, under Major Gorman, were at earl 
dawn of day ordered to move up the side of the 
mountain to engage the enemy, some three or four 
thousand strong, who were endeavoring to cross the 
points of the mountain and to turn our left flank.— 
‘These riflemen were directed to check their advance 
if possible. Three rifle companies of the 2d [ili- 
nois regiment, three companies of Col. Marshall's 
mounted regiment, were dismounted and sept up the 
mountain % the assistance of Major Gurman, who 
'had now for some time been hotly engaged with the 
enemy. The contest on the mountain brow raged 
_w:th fury for the space of about three hours, when 
| 1 was informed by Colonel Churchill that the enemy 
in great force were advancing under cover of a deep 
_ravine about four hundred yards in my front and to 
‘the right. | immediately put my small command in 
| It should be borne in mind 








| 





motion to meet them. 


| that my whole force was the eight battalion compa- 
nies of the 2d Indiana regiment and Capt. O’Brien’s 
| battery of three guns—in all about four huadred 
/men. On arriving at a narrow ridge between two 
deep and rugged ravines, | found the Mexican infan- 
| try, from four to six thousand strong, supported by 
a body of lancers. The infantry were coming up 
_outof! the ravine on my leltand forming in beauti- 
| Jul order across the ridge, leaving the lancers in the 
_favine. | immediately directed Captain O'Brien to 
halt his battery and get ready for the fray. The 

column was halted when the first company was up 
with and on the left of the batiery, ant formed for- 
ward into Jive of battle. | rode in front of the column, 
and continued in front as the companies were forme 
ing into line, and was much delighted to see the uffi- 
~cers and men move forward in good order; coolness 
| and courage were depicted in every couutenance.— 
By the tine the companies were in live, and 
while I was yet i front, the Mexicans opened 
their fire from their entire Jive. loa a moment the 
| left companies were in line. | passed to the rear, 
| — the fire was returned wiih prowptuess and good 
| eect. 





| Thus commenced the battle on the plain of Bue- 
na Vista. The distance between ihe evemy’s line 
‘and my Own was about one hundred and twenty 
|yards. Avoul the time the action cowmenced, the 
| enemy opened a treme:dous fire from thew battery 
| of tree heavy guns, pusted on my leit and a litle to 

the rear, which nearly enfiladed my iine. In this 
manver the battle continued to rage for ceariy 
twenty five minutes, the firing bemg very severe un 
both sides, the lines of the Mexicau infantry pre- 
senting one continued sheet of Hame. | observed the 
Mexican fine to break aud fail vack several umes, 
bul their successive formations acruss the ridge en- 
abled them at once to force the men back to their 
position and keep them stea¢y. 1] thep formed the 
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determination to take position nearer the enemy, 


with the hope of routing and driving them from that 
art of the field, and for the purpose of placing the 
lines et of the range of the enemy’s guns, which 
had succeeded in getting the range so as to be doing 
some €xecution nearly every fire. For that purpose 
I sent my aid to direct Captain O’Brien to advance 
his battery some fifty or sixty yards to the front, and 
to return (o the same point. He went with the bat- 
tery to its advanced position. I was at that moment 
near the leftof my line. Before my aid returned 
to me, | was much surprised to see my line begin to 
give way on the right, and continuing to give way 
to the extreme left, not knowing at that time that 
Colonel Bowles had given an order to retreat, and it 
was several days after the batile _ not until after 
1 had made my official report) before | was satisfied 
that the regiment had retreated in obedience to an 
order given by Colonel Bowles. The order was not 
obeyed until it had been thrice repeated, as has 
since been proved in a court of inquiry, appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the colonel. Lieut. 
Co}. Haddon and twelve other good witnesses have 
testified to his having twice or thrice given She or- 
der before the line broke, so unwilling were they to 
abandon their position. The 2d regiment occupied 
ab important position—it was the key to that part of 
the field—and were unsupported by any other troops. 
An evidence of their being ina very hot place is 
that about ninety of them were killed and wounded 
before they retreated. They had stood firmly doing 
their duty, as well as ever did veteran troops, until 
they had discharged over twenty rounds of cartridges 
at the enemy, killing and wounding some three hun- 
dred of them; and | have no hesitation in saying 
that if it had not been for that unnecessary, unau- 
thorised and cowardly order to retreat, they would 
not have left their position. I hesitate not to express 
wy belief that if my order to advance had been car- 
ried out and we had taken the advanced position as 
intended, that we would have driven the enemy from 
the ridge. Although the men retired in some con- 
fusion, the most of them soon rallied—say to the 
number of two hundred and fifty—and they contin 
ued to fight like veterans throughout the day. Lieut. 
Robinson (my aid-de-camp) and Lieutenant Colonel 
Haddon were ordered to proceed to the rancho and 
bring back such of our men as had gone in that di- 
rection; which was promptly done. Capts. Davis, 
Kimball, McRae, Briggs, Lieutenant Spicely (then 
in command of his company in consequence of the 
fall of the gallant and lamented Kinder,) Ad utant 
Shanks, and Lieutenants Hoggat, Burwell, Lewis, 
Foster, Bennefiel, Kunkle, Londermilk, Roach, 
Rice, and Zenor, with most of the company officers, 
were also very active in rallying their men. Capt. 
Sanderson, and Lieutenants Davis, Hogan, and 
Cayce, and several other officers were wounded and 
had to leave the field; as also Captain Dennis, who 
had fought like a hero with gun in hand, found him- 
self from fatigue and indisposition unable to remain 
longer on the field Paymaster Major Dix, having 
arrived on the field at this moment, was very active in 
assisting to rally our broken and scattered forces — 
He seized the colors from their bearer, who was un- 
able to carry them longer, and handed them to Lieut. 
Kunkle, who carried them triumphantly throughout 
the day. These colors, now in the possession oi 
Capt. Sanderson, are well riddled with balls—one 
24 pound shot, one 6 pound shot, and many musket 
balls passed through them while they were in the 
hand of this victorious young oflicer, and they could 
at all times ve seen high above the heads of the In. 
diana brigade, moving io and fro wherever it was 
necessary to meet and repulse the enemy. Lieut. 
Peck (now captain) of the rifle battalion, who had 
been compelled to retire from the mountain to the 
plain, after the tall of his gallant old Captain Wal- 
ker succeeded in rallying about twenty men, and 
voining the 2d Indiana regiment continued to fight 
gallantly throughout they day. The severe loss in 
killed and wounded which the 2d Indiana regiment 
sustained in the action will convey some idea of 
the danger they faced and the tenacity with which 
they struggled: 107 of their number were killed and 


wounded. . 

At or about the time of the retreat of my small 
command under that ill fated order, the riflemen 
were compelled by superior numbers to abandon 
their position on the mountain side and retreat to 
the plain below. ‘The cavalry which had been post- 
ed sume distance in my rear, and out of range of the 
enemy's battery, to act as circumstances might re- 
quire, ether to advance upon the enemy and cut 
them cfif in case they should retreat, or to succor my 
small force if they should be compelled to fall back, 
instead of affording me the least assistance, left their 

gsitiun without seceiving ove fire from the enemy, 
and made a precipitate retreat to the rear along the 
{vot of the mountain, pursued by a large body of 


encore, who succeeded in culting off and 8 
1 








hter- 
& quite a number of our forces, most of them rifle- | 
If they had made a bold stand and allowed 
the riflemen and the 2d Indiana regiment to rally 
on them, altogether they would have been sufficient 
to check the enemy before he had gained any consi- 
derable advantage. After these successful and almost 
simultaneous retreats of the different forces on the 
left, it remained wholly undefended, and the enemy, 
numbering several thousand, came pouring down 
from the mountains and from the front, and formed 
in. good order along the foot of the mountain and in 
the rear of the position at first occupied by our forces. 
Soon after the retreat of the 2d, and while I was ral- 
lying them, the Mississippi regiment arrived on the 
field, and in a most gallant manner engaged the ene- 
my, but were compelled by vastly superior numbers 
to fall back. 

At this time the 3d Indiana regiment, under Col. 
Lane, was ordered into the fight, and, joined with 
the 2d Indiana and Mississippi regiments, composed 
a force of about one-fifth as large as the enemy, but 
sufficient to engage them with success. Capt. Sher- 
man, with one gun of his battery, at this time joined 
us. The whole moved towards the foot of the moun- 
lain and engaged the enemy. Here the artillery 
proved very effective. This portion of the enemy's 
forces became at length so closely pressed, and our 
artillery continuing to waste them away with its 
destructive fire, and they being separated from the 
enemy’s main force, would have in a short time been 
compelled to surrender, when a white fag was 
seen on the field, and we were ordered to cease fir- 
ing. We did so; but the Mexicans continued to 
fire from their battery, thus covering the retreat of 
their forces. This flag was sent to the left wing 
from Gen. Taylor, in consequence of Santa Anna 
having sent him a flag, which the general naturally 
supposed conveyed propositions either of truce or 
surrender. Hence the white flag on our part of the 
battle field. This flag proved to be nothing more 
than a stratagem of tne Mexican general to extricate 
that portion of his troops which he saw was abso- 
lutely in cur power, During the delay occasioned 
by this interchange of flags, this portion of his army, 
so completely in our power, moved off and made 
good their retreat to where the enemy’s main force 
was posted, 

We now moved and took position to meet a large 
body of lancers, supported by about 2,009 infantry. 
The Mississippi and a portion of the 2d Indiana re- 
giments were formed across a narrow ridge, between 
two deep ravines, supported by one gun from Capt. 
Sherman’s battery, and the other part of the 2d and 
all of the 3d Indiana regiments were on the brow 
of one of the ravines and parrale) to the same, the 
line being nearly in the shape of an L, and faced 
by the rear rank. The charge was made on the 
left flunk of the 3d Indiana—now right, as they 
were faced. This charge, it is due to the enemy to 
say, was made most gallantly, and was as gallantly 
received by our forces, delivering our fire when they 
were within a short distance. It proved most de- 
structive Lo the enemy, felling many a horse and his 
rider, breaking their columns and putting them to 
Hight, leaving many of their companions dead on the 
field. 


Soon after this successful repulse the field on the 
left was completely cleared of the enemy’s forces; 
and hearing a sharp and continued firing on our 
right, and to the Jeft of Washington’s battery, I put 
my command in motion at double quick time, for 
the purpose of taking part in the conthict. This fire 
proved to be a severe action between tae entire Mex- 
ican infantry and the Ist and 2d Illinois and 2d Ken- 
tucky volunteers, which was Santa Anna's last and 
great effort. These forces had been repulsed by 
over helming numbers, and were retreating in con- 
fusion, hotly pursued by thousands of Mexicans, 
who were loading and firing on our men at every 
jump, when my command, consisting of the 2d and 
3d Indiana and Mississippi regiments, arrived with- 
in musket shot, which we did by coming up sudden- 
ly out of a deep ravine, and opened a destructive fire 
upon them. Finding themselves suddenly attack- 
ed, and from an unexpected quarter, they quit the 
pursuil, formed promptly into line, and returned our 
fire with considerable effect; but they in turn were 
compelled to retreat under our well directed fire to 
the positiup they had occupied in the morning. This 
was the last fring between the infantry of the op- 
posing furces on that memorable day, although the 
cannon continued to play at intervals untuldark. The 
batile on the plain was opened, as has been shown, 
by the 2u ludiana regiment, and the last musketry 
fired waa by the 2d avc 3d Indiana and the Mississip- 
pi regiments. 1t should also be stated that our forces 
had been under arms since the morning of the 22d, 
and remained upon the field of battle unti! the morn- 





ing of the 24th. 








the operations of the Indiana 
February, as came under my observation, and there 
was not one minute, from the time the battle com, 
menced until the last gun was fired, that I was not 
with them. Captain O’Brien who commanded the 
battery of light artillery posted on my right at the 
commencement of the battle, as well as Capt. Sher, 


man, who acted with us part of the day, are deserving 


particular praise for their gajlantry and good con. 
duct—moving and discharging their pieces with all 


the coolness and precision of a day of ordinary pa.’ 
rade. The intrepid and honorable conduet of the” 


ad Kentucky and Ist and 2d Illinois volunteers coyiq 


not have been exceeded, and no commendation of” 


mine could add lustre to the glory that should and 
would be theirs. There is enough of honor ang 
glory for each man who did his duty at Buena Vista, 
and he must be an uncharitable and selfish citizen 
who would knowingly wish to detract from any por. 
tion of that glorious little army, with a desire to 
augment that of any other corps at the expense of 
another. The many gallant officers and men who 
did their duty on that day should not suffer by inyj. 
dious comparison. 


If I have neglected to particularize the conduct of 
the Arkansas and Kentucky cavalry, or to defing 
their position on the field, it is not because I deemed 
them of Jittle moment or importance, but for the 
reason, that from the time of their retreat 1 had no 
opportunity of seeing any thing of their movements, 
They participated in the rancho fight, when the gal. 
lant Yell fell nobly at the head of his column. He, 
with the noble souls who fell on that day, should 
never be forgotten. The ambition of distinction 
should never prompt us to deface any portion of the 
tablet of fame which our country will erect to the 
honor of the actors in that battle, and the regular 
and volunteer army should be proud of it, as one of 
the greatest epochs in our country’s history. 

It is due to the commanders of the different batte- 
ries of light artillery to say that their efforis were 
most powerful and efficient towards gaining the al- 
most unparalelied victory of Buena Vista. Ready at 
all times to meet the enemy at fearful odds, their 
guns wasted them away with their fire in a hand- 
some manner, compelling them to retreat whenever 
coming within their range. Gens. Taylor and Wool 
were present as commanders—the former as com- 
mander in chief. They were exposed to dangers al- 
most every instant of the day, watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, and ordering and disposing our 
troops to meet and repel them. By their coolness 
and courage in gaining this victory they have won 
Jaurels and a fame that shall endure as Jong as traces 
of American history shall exist. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, — 
JOHN LANE, Brig. Gen. 








GEN. PILLOW’S STATEMENT. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


An article in the Picayune of the 29:h ultimo, 
signed by Col. Haskell and other officers of the 2d 
Tennessee regiment, addressed to the public, calls for 
some notice from me. This article professes to be 
‘‘a simple statement of facts;” and, in advance, dis 
claims any other motive in making the publication 
than such as arises from a desire ‘‘to do justice 
for themselves.” If those gentlemen had made a 
correct statement of facts, and had left the public to 
form its own judgment upon those facts, { should 
have been content to have passed the publication by 
unnoticed; for, from a statement of facts } have no- 
thing to fear. 

This article professes to describe the meg 
works, and the order of attack of my brigade in \ne 
battle of Cerro Gordo. It says: “There were . 
the line of works, extending from the gaa 
Road to the gorge of the mountains, through = 
the river passes, three works, known to our os - 
as batteries Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and that, by the orce 
of battle for my brigade, battery No. 1, situated ry 
the river bluff, was to have been assaulted by yee 
W ynkoop’s regiment, supported by Col. weg} ‘ i 
and battery No.2 was to have been assaulte y 
Haskell’s regiment, supported by Col. Roberts re 
ment. . 

Instead of three works in this line of vent 
those gentlemen say, there were known to be me 
before the battle. Battery No. 1, situated on re 
river bluff, and No. 2 at the extreme left of the ee 
my’s line of breast-work, and not nearer to the ev 
assaulted thau from four hundred to six yer 
yards, and batteries Nos. 3 and 4 were still fu “ 
towards the National Road—the place #ssau “ 
made the 5th battery. Col. Haskell) (who !s <r 4 
thor of this article) says further that he was 
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ai attery No. 2, and Colonel. Wynkoop battery 


No deices owel r, intended by me-to assault | for.any military man to comprehend. If the right 
b Ineo: land pe’ no order or ever given | of the regiment was upon the right of the path, and 


.. He was not ordered to assault batte- 
No. 2, nok was that battery ever assaulted, Col. 
vy coop was not ordered to assault battery No. 1. 
Wye sition intended to be assaulted was, what was 
eed by both the engineers and myself, to be the 


angie of those batteries formed by the long line of 


stone breast-works, about four hundred yards from 
battery No 1. 


by an officer of my staff, (for being dis- 
rye bayer arm I could not write,) | distinct- 
i stated that the points of assault were “the adja- 
en angles of batteries Nos. 1 and 2.” But, in the 
fer part of that report, for the sake of brevity, and 
for the purpose of designating the positions of the 
two assaulting forces, ] speak of batteries Nos. 1 and 
9 without repeating in each paragraph the words 
tigd acent angles.” ; 
At this supposed angle no guns could be seen, and 
none were believed to be there—though, on the last 
day of reconnoissance, something presenting the ap- 
arance of one gun was seen. Still it was believed 
to be the weakest puint in the line of works, and was 
therefore selected by the engineer on duty with my 
brigade for the assault. 
Agreeably to my plan of attack, Elaskell’s assault- 
ing force was to attack the left of this angle and 
Wynkoop’s the right, so as to engage at the same 
ime the forces upon both sides of the angle.— 
General Scott’s order of battle was long, and reach- 
pd me about 9 o’clock the night of the 17th, and too 
ate for me to have the necessary copies of it pre- 
pared and issued to my command. 1 therefore sent 
or Colonels Campbell, Haskell, Wynkoop, and Ro- 
berts, and at my own quarters read to them the ge- 
neral order of battle, and explained to them particu- 
arly the position of the different batteries, my posi- 
ionfor assault, and the order of movement for each 
egiment, and for the position to be assumed by 
ach preparatory to the assault. 
The assault was made at the place previously de- 
rmined upon, and made known to these officers; 
nd, though this point turned out to bea strong work, 
nounting eight pieces of artillery immediately in 
ront, and two more on a retired line, all which were, 
) the moment of attack, entirely concealed and 
ompletely masked by the stone wall and brush, yet, 
p to that time, it was believed to be an angle in the 
arge stone breastwork, connecting the batteries 
os. }and2. That such was the position intended 
) be and actually assaulted, will conclusively appear 
rom my official reports of this battle, made almost 
es after the battle, dated 18th and 28th 
pril. 
Colonel Haskell cannot understand why his regi- 
bent was placed between Wynkoop’s and Campbell's 
pend Campbeil’s between his (Haskell’s) and Roberte’ 
giment, on the march from the encampment. This 
to him) incomprehensible order of iwwarch, which 
seems to think was a blunder of mine, will per- 


aly understood by him when I state to him the 
bject, 


The narrow pathway along which we were oblig- 
i to march pierced the enemy’s line of works just 
the place selected for the assault. By my order 
' atlack, Wynkoop’s assaulting column was to form 
h the left of the path, fronting the right side of 
angle, and Haskell’s assaulting force was to form 
the right side of the path, and was to attack the 
orks on the left side of the angle. Wynkoop's 
D ition Was further advanced on the road than Has- 
l'sand therefore he was placed in the advance. 
hen Wynkoop’s regiment reached its position, it 
48 to form, and did form, on the proper side of the 
hen Haskell’s regiment had formed, it 

ared the pata for Colonel Campbeil’s regiment to 
LP to Wynkoop’s support. The passage of 
Mpbell’s regiment left the way clear for Roberts’ 
Come forward to Haskell’s support. Thus it will 
— that the only order of march by which it 
' Possible to have placed the regiments, with 
“Supporting forces, in proper position, was 
pled; and it resulted in the proper formation of 
. jitaulting force, without the least confusion or 
ite although there was no road buta narrow 


Gn: Colonel Has 
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OL kell says that 1 placed his re- 
\ “om position by directing him “to rest his right 
to hh of the path, extending his left square 
mith — $0 as to form his line of battle paral- 
Déave entre field work of the enewy.” He 
~ x vere. “by this manceuvre, it will be per- 
= _ the ranks of Colonel Haskell’s com mand 
fe mee the front rank becoming the rear, 
6A of the regiment its jeft.” Now, how 


In my official report, bearing. date. 
18th April, 1847, and prepared immediately after 


ee 





own arms, and equally so for the ranks to have. heen 
reversed; for they could not possibly be reversed ex- 


backs of the men to the enemy; and yet, Colonel 
Haskell comes to the conclusion that, by this order, 
his wings and his ranks were reversed. I cannot ac- 
cout for such inexplicable confusion of mind in a 
military man. To suppose him so ignorant of the 
principles of military science, would show him ut- 
terly uofit for the command of a regiment. It would 
be entirely immaterial by which tlank he marched; 
the order which he says I did give, would, if exeout- 
ed, place the regiment in proper position for the as- 
sault upon the enemy’s works. 


works in the enemy’s line, and their positions, Se- 
condly, he misstates the work which in fact | intend- 
ed either himself or Wynkoop to assail, and the 
work which was actually assailed. Thirdly, the or 
der of march, which he regards as a blunder of mine, 
was proper, and the only one by which the assault- 
ing parties could possibly reach their positions; and 
the regiments were each placed in the march with 
this express object. Fourthly, my order for the 
formation of his command into line of battle, which 
he says reversed the wings and the ranks of the re- 
giment, was right and proper; and, agreeably to that 
order, there wag no possibility of his wings and his 
ranks being reversed; ard yet the public are told, in 
the very outset of this article, that the publication 
is to be ‘a simple statement of facts, “which is by 
no means complimentary to the general's talents as 
a military man.” Is my military reputation to be 
affected before an intelligent nation by such an as- 
sault as this? 


Again: He says | professed to have carefally re- 
connoitred these works; “but the truth is, the gene- 
ral was ignorant of the ground and the enemy’s 
sirengh and preparations of defence.” [| did pro- 
fess to have reconnoitred these works and ground as 
carefully as, from the nature of the ground and 
other obstacles, I could; but | deny that either the 
engineers or myself did or could carefully recon. 
noitre them, or ever said we had. Colonel John- 
ston, engineer, while engaged in a reconnoissance of 
these works was shot through the body twice. Lieu- 
tenant Tower, engineer, and myself devoted three 
other days to the examination of these works, were 
repeatedly shot at, and once hotly pursued, and nar- 
rowly escaped a capture. On this last occasion 
Colonel Haskell was along himself. Lieutenant 
Tower and myself had as carefully reconnoitred 
these works as it was possible to do under the con- 
stant fire to which we were exposed from the ene- 
my’s picquets. J professed to have examined them 
as carefully as | could, but we did not know, and 
could not, by any possibility, have known, the char- 
acter of the works which we attacked, for they 
were completely masked by the stone wall and brush. 
In the strength of this work we were all deceived. 
It was not my duty professionally to examine or to 
know these works: that belonged exclusively to the 
engineer corps; but I took it upon myself to recon- 
noitre them that | might have a personal acquaint- 
ance with the ground, which could only be acquired 
by @ personal reconnoissance. Colonel Haskell was 
invited to be present at these reconnoisances, and 
was along more than onee, and was as much de- 
ceived as any one else. Who does not know that it 
is impossible to look through stone walls, covered 
over with brush? What means have either engineers 
or other officers of discovering works completely 
masked when the approach to the vicinity of those 
works is guarded by the enemy‘s picquets, who fire 
upon them every lime they come within sight of any 
portion of their line of works? The stone breastwork 
was extended fro. battery No. 1 to battery No. 2, a 
distance of about 800 yards; this work was at all 
points partially concealed with brush, and there was 
nothing at the point assaulled which indicated con- 
cealed or masked works at that place more than any 
other portion of the line. No matter what portion 
of the line was approached, the enemy’s picquets 
fired upon the reconnoitring parties. Under these 
circumstances it was impossible for the most skilfu) 
engineers, by acts the most daring, to make any bet- 
ler reconnoissance than was here made during four 


days’ arduous and perilous duty, €Xposed to the con- 
stant fire of the enemy’s picquets. 





PYsSidie for a regiment which is marching by | 





1 knew the works were very strong, and so report- 


PILLOW § 


—_———- ——__ 


| the dank to reverse its ranks and change its wings 
from right to left, by this order, it will be difficult 


the left extended square off to the left, as he says 
was.ordered by me, it was as impossible for the 
wings to have been reversed by that order, as it 
would be for a man to reverse the position of his} would have fared much better. 


cept by the whole regiment being ordered to face 
by the rear ranks, which would have. turned the 


First, then, Col. Haskell misstates the numbor of 
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large portion of my eommand to carry them, His 


duty.” If we had known the exact strength of this 


place to have assailed him, but it is not probable we 


The question is distinctly asked, “why | assaulted 


with so small a furce?” As an 
tions, I refer to the following portion of my detailed 


commenced the formation of my assaulting forces, 
without the loss of a moment’s time. [ had myself 
placed Colonel Haskell’s regiment in position for as- 
sault, upon the left side of the angle; had placed 
Colonel Roberts’ regiment (the Supporting force of 
Haskell’s regiment) in position in a short distance 
in the rear; had ordered Wynkoop’s regiment (the 
advance of the other assaulting force) to its Position; 
Campbell’s regiment as its supporting force,) when 
the enemy, discovering our position, directed a most: 


destructive that it would h 
command, had it remained in its position even long 
enough to have completed the formation of the forces 
for the assault. Owing te the impenetrable chapar- 
ral which covered the whole face of the country, it 
was equally impossible to fall back and complete 
the movement, even if such a movement wonld not 
have thrown the force entirely out of position,— 
Seeing that no alternative was left me but to retreat, 
with the whole command, in the faee of the enemy's 
fire, and break up the order of battle, and violate 
the orders of the general in chief, and thus bring 
disgrace upon the whole brigade, or to dash rapidly 
forward upon the enemy’s works with the forces 
which were in position, | instantly sent my aid-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Rains, with orders to bring Col. 
Roberts’ regiment as quickly as possible to the sup. 
port of Colonel Haskeil, and directed this last regi- 
ment to charge the enemy’s works, | also directed 
my aid-de-camp, Lieutenant Anderson, to Colonel 
Wynkoop, with orders for a similar movement upon 
the works in front of his Position, being on the op- 
posite side of the angle. Haskell?s regiment dashed 
nobly forward, with a shout of enthusiasm.” Hence 
it will be seen that the course which | took of charg 
ing the works was the only one left me. 

{t is manifest, therefore, that the effort to throw 
upon me the responsibility of the failure to carry 
the work assaulted at Cerro Gordo is altogether un- 
Just. The alleged errors in my orders and disposi- 
tions of the assaulting forces, I have shown were 
not errors; but that they were, on the contrary, the 
proper orders and dispositions for that Purpose. A 
most vigorous and determined effort Was made to 
carry them by Colonel Haskell’s regiment. It was 
not successful because of the Strength of the work 
assailed, and the almost insurmountable obstacles 
and barriers to its approach. Though Col. Roberts 
was in close supporting distance of Colonel Haskell 
being within 150 or 2U0 yards, and was ordered to 
his immediate support before the latter was ordered 
to charge, yet he did not get up in time to sustain 
the assault made by Haskelli’s regiment before it 
was cut down and forced to retire. Upon the report 
of the fact to me, though at the time I was entirely 
disabled in the use of my right arm by a canister 
shot, | immediately formed the whole command to 
renew the attack, and had ordered the charge, when 
the enemy ran up the white flag and surrendered.— 
I am not disposed to charge the fault of this failure 
to the misconduet of any officer or portion of my 


command, but to the Gibraltar like strength of the 
works themselves. 


The colonel! further says [ enjoy the reputation of 
leading his command in this charge at Cerro Gordo. 
[ was not aware that | enjoyed the reputation of 
doing what | nowhere claim to have done. In my 
official report | distinctly state that I was at the 
head of the column—in person, placed his regiment 
in position, ordered Colune! Roberts lo his support 
ordered Colcnel Wynkoop to his position, and that, 
after having (for reasons which are fully explained 
in my detailed report) ordered the charge of his re- 
giment, | then moved across the line of the e.emy’s 
fire, intending to lead in person the Slurming party 
of which Colonel Wynkoop’s regiment constituted 
the advance, but was prevented DY a wound receiy- 
ed from doing so. If I had led the Charge of Has. 
kell’s command, I think | should have led it differ. 
eatly and with different results; and if the severity 
of the fire had cut down all my field officers except 
myself,and driven back my comman 4,1 think { 
should have fallen back with st in 820d order, 


GIDEON J. PILLOW, 

















ed to the general io chief, and that tt would cost 2 


New Orleans, June 7, 1847. 


reply was, “the enemy is there in strong position © 
and force, and he must be whipped, and I direct you 
to assault him in the front, believing you will do your . 


position, we would probably have sought some other... 


battery No. 2? why I did so before I was ready, and... 
answer to these ques 


report: “Upon arriving at my position for assault, I. 


(and it was on its way to its pesition, with Colonel . 


galling fire into the command. This fire was so - 
ave sweptaway my entire : 
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ARMY OF INVASION. 

The United States ship Massachusetts reached New 
Orleans on the 19th, with accounts from Vera Cruz to 
the Lith instant. She brought 355 sick and wounded 
suldiers under charge of Dr. ‘Tudor. Eight deaths oc- 
curred on board. 

The vomito is on the increase at Vera Cruz. Paymas- 
tet Busworth, who left New Orieans on the 18th ult. 
siekened and died of it. His brother returns in the Mas- 
sachusetts with his remains. 


Tue Train Arrackep.—On the night of the 4th inst. 
Colonel McIntosn, with 800 troops, started from Vera 
Cruz with the train of 125 wagons and 600 pack mules 
for Puebla, having $225,000 for paymaster and quarter. 
master departments in specie in the wagons. 

Ata well selected pass, twenty-five miles from Vera 
Cruz, where a par'y of guerrillas had made some pre- 
parations for the purpose, an attack was simultaneously 
made on the 6ih instant on each extremity, and on the 
centre of the train, but mainly directing the assault at 
the wagons which they supposed contained the specie. 

Private accounts represent that the attack was so far 
successful that forty of our wagons were destroyed— 
though not those containing the specie—two hundred 
mules loaded with subsistence were taken, and thirty of 
our men killed. The American Eagle of the 9th says 
twenty, but private accounts, from responsible sources, 
give the loss, at thirty men. 

The check was so severe that Colonel McIntosh de- 
termined not to hazard an advance without reinforce- 
ments. Our troops accordiegly entrenched themselves 
behind their wagons, and despaiches were sent off to 
Genera] Cadwallader at Vera Cruz. The general left 
on Monday evening, the 7th instant, with a force of 
about five hundred men and four howitzers. Private 
accounts say that,on the 10th a part of the vol'igueurs also 
left, with four howitzers, to join the train. 

The Eagle represents that our troops received the at- 
tack with the utmost coolness, and that the enemy, be- 
ing repulsed fell back towards the Puente Nacional, 
which some suppose they may attempt to defend. No 
later news from the train had been received the morning 
of the Itth. ; 

No later news had been received from the army of 
Gen. Scott. The reason is obvious; communication has 
been entirely cut off. But it indicates a necessity for 
some cavalry force upon the line to clear away the bri- 
gands which infest it, and who must have mustered in 
greater force than had been anticipated to attack a train 
guarded by 800 troops. 

But the audacity of these guerillas does not 3 here. 

They are entering Vera Cruz and stealing our horses. 
For several nights alarms had been created in the city 
by these predatory attempts. Private letters say that 
sixty horses were Stolen from one pen in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. Aregiment of Texas rangers, It 
seems to us, would find ainple scope for employment in 
the vicinity of Vera Cruz. 

The steamers Palmetto and Edith arrived at Vera Cruz 
on the 8hinst. The schooner Gen. Worth had also 


arrived with one company of voltigueurs. 








Mexico.—We have through several sources, ac- 
counts from the city of Mexico, from which the 
following summary is cerived: ' 

The resiguation of Santa Anna, (inserted in this 
number) was followed by the resignation of Generals 
Bravo and Rincon, the arrest of Almonte, and the 
departure of other Generals to remote points. What 
action congress took in relation to Santa Anna’s 
resignation, does not appear. He continued to ex- 
ercise full authority up to our latest dates. On the 
22d of April he directed that every prosecution 
against military persons should be discontinued, and 
all such accused of offences should be set at lar.e. 

Senor Pacheco was named minister of Justice on 
the 27th. , 

A letter from an American officer, a prisoner in 
Mexico dated the 28th, states that he had been again 
and again promised his liberty, and expected to be 
released on the 30th beyond doubt. He writes that 
jt wus expected that General Scott would reach the 
capital in eight days, and he thought no formidable 
opposition would be ma‘e. — , 

The Picayune says that private letters which they 
have seen express the persuasion that General Scott, 
will meet with further opposition to his entry to the 
capital. 

El Republicano urges strenuously that the seat of 
government should at once be removed; the govern. 
ment should still exist, and form a centre of union 
for a rallying point. In an earlier article upon the 
subject uf the defence of the capital, El Republicano 
seis down the troops available for the purpose as 
follows: The garrison then in the capital (the 26 h 
of May) was not far from 10,000 men, while there 
were tu arrive, says the editor, from the state of 
Guanajuato 3,000, from the south of Mexico 3,000, 
from Michoacan 2,000, and from Queretaro 1,000.— 
Weuwter from allusions made to an article in El 
Rozonador that the latter paper ridicules the idea ot 
muking any defence of the city, says the Picayune: 

We see pothing in the paper aD 
works said to be going on at Rio Frio. We are 
inclined to the optnion that the resistance anticipated 
at this point has been much exaggerated I'he Mex: 


about ihe formidable | Desides (he Sarah Sands and such boats as go on their | 


ican papers which we have seen say nothing about 
it, aad speak only of the fortifications inthe immedi- 
ate vicinity of the capital. Jt looks as though parties 
were marshalling their forces for a struggle for pow- 
er among themselves rather than to defend their 
country against a foreign foe. 

We find in the papers a copy of the new constite- 
tion, or rather the amendments to the constitution of 
1324, which have been adopted. The address, too, 
of Gen. Herrera, Gen. Santa Anna, and the president 
of the supreme courtupon the former promulgation 
of the new law, are given at length. We have looked 
into that of General Herrera with much curiosity to 
find what he has to say of the war. He touches 
upon it only in general terms. He says thata people 
truly free was never yet conquered by a foreign 
invasion; and conjures Mexicans to lay aside their 
animosities and unite in support of the laws and 
constitution. This done he promises that their de- 
fence of the independence of their country cannot 
fail. Santa Anna’s address is in his usual vein; we 
get no new ideas of his designs from it. 


From San Luis Poros we have dates to the 25th 
May. Allis quiet and indifference there. There 
were about 7000 of the debris of Santa Anna’s army 
in the place, but they had orders to repair to the cap- 
ital, leaving a few of the national guard for defence 
of the place. Fortifications miserably constructed, 
nothing were doing in them. 

They were under the impression that General 
Taylor would not march on that place, but would 
advance on the capital, by way of Zacatecas, the 
inhabitnnts of which are said to be highly favorable 
to the Americans. 

Gen. Urrea was stationed at Tula, with a large 
guerilla force, levying contributions alike on friends 
and enemies. 








CHRONICLE. 

Crops op Wuear.—Wheat Harvest has commen- 
ced this week in Virginia. The quality of the grain is 
excellent—the yield, isa fair averaze. Next week the 
Delaware and Maryland wheat will be cut. If the wea- 
ther proves favorable the farmers will secure more and 
better quality grain than was secured last harvest in 
these states. ‘Ihe weather fur two weeks has been as 
favorable as it could be tor the crops of wheat, corn, ve- 
getables and tobaccuo. Heaven smiles upon us, andthe 
earth yields abundance. 

Accounts from all directions confirm the impressions 
expressed in our last, that the wheat crop of 1847 jn the 
United Statcs will be a full average crop— 

Or Cory, it is too early to say more than that the wea- 
ther is favorable, and prospects fair for the largest crop 
ever made in this country. 

New Jersey sends a delegation from each county in 
the state to the Chicago cunvention. 


Maaenetic TeneGrRapas —On the arrival of the Cam- 
bria at Boston last week, a despatch was instantly sent 
on to Baltimore, reporting an advance in the price of 
flour to 60s. It was so soon followed by counter state- 
ments, thai the imposition failed to take effect. A simi- 
lar despatch was sent on to Buffalo, via Albany, which 
appears to have been more successtu!. A general burst 
of indignation trom ail the business community against 
the parties suspected, as well as against the mediuin 
through wiich it was conveyed, is mauifested at Buffalo, 
Rochester, and other points. 

The Western line of telegraph is about to be extended 
from Pittsburg to Louisville, and is expected to reach St. 
Louis by the bst of January. 

The line from Mobile to New Orleans is to be in ope- 
ration by the Ist of August. 

Tue Maryvand (ADMINISTRATION) GUBERNATORIAL 
ConvVENTION, assembled at Annapolis on the 24th. Wm. 
W. W. Bowie, Esq. presiding. The first ballot stood— 
Hon. Pumie Franeis ‘l'nomas 56; Jas. A. Stewart 37; 
Dr. © Humphryes 7; Col. Edward Lloyd 3. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Thomas was therelure unanimously 
agreed to. 

Arzantic Steamers. Great interest is manifested 
in the perfurmance of the steamer Washington, 








to Europe. Bets toa heavy amount are peading on 
her beating the Britannia, which left Boston for Liv- 


which left New York, as one of the U. S. mail line, | 





erpeo! two hours and a half before the Washington 
left N. York. The Washington has been spoken and 
reported successively the 2J, 34, 4th, and 7th days! 
out, and according {to tie progress made, would he | 
12} days in making the passage to Portsmouth, which | 
(ails below what was expected of her—not quite. 
neating ten knots to the hour. What a revolution! | 
We have this year the British steamer from Liver- 
pool to Boston, the French line, from Havre to New 
York, the first of which is now hourly expected— 
and the American line from New York to South- 
ampton und Bremen, first started, and there are now 
preparing three additional lines of large boats each; 


own bovk. The three lines now building are the 
Aweriean line from N. York to Liverpool—the addi- 
tional British line from Liverpool to New York, of 








which the first boat has just been launchea ,, = 
hock—and the Belgium and Piola ae Steen. 
will soon be set on foot. All these will mak veh 
aggregate of twerty four steamers engaged ‘a: the 

e 


regular trade between the United States ae 
besides the odd ones. In one year, when aan Sixt SERIE 
of Atlantic steamers, and the principal railroads a 
the continent shall have been completed, ther wil 
be a regular arrival at New York from give. 1, ul ——— 
times a week, or every second and third day ie ae PRINTE 
summer season, and half as often in the Winter ns —_— 
: The New York Herald has a letter from its edit "te eae 
in Paris which says that the governments of Bel od Tas ee 
and Prussia have made arrangements to establah ping place af 
line of four large steamers between Antwerp and N. Delaware, to 
York. Each governments is to furnish the funds to onveyed iu 
construct two apiece. The letter says: “This is . et been plac 
very important movement, in connection with the asrunon t 
commercial intercourse between New York and the vom the worl 
north of Germany. In about a year the Seat ling he superinte 
of railroads from Antwerp to Berlin will be Sonn ono. The 
plete. This line is now finished from the Antwer to . hours af 
the Rhine at Cologne, also from Berlin to the Weser ae. t the 
Last summer I travelled all the distance that had pian 
then been finished, which was the space bet ween At Wilming' 
Antwerp and Cologne, and between Hanover and romed by the 
Berlin. When finished, the whole line from An- 5. C. Davies 1 
twerp to Berlin can be travelled in twenty hours;— ident respond 
and from Berlin to Vienna in forty hours more. The v6 de, a¢ 
opi were betweer the Untted States and Germany aa e 
will t i ‘ aaa 

en be as rapid as that between the U. States The progres 


and England. 


TRIBUTES TO THE BRAVE. 
Lieut. Cot. Mies, of the gallant U.S. 71h infan 
(ry, reached Baltimore a few days since, and wa. 
most cordially received. A native of Baltimore co, 
where his friends and family reside, the communilys 
of course have had an opportunity of knowing and 
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appreciating his worth as a man, and have largely aber 

shared in the gratification afforded by his services as istinguished p 

an officer. A number of his friends associated to he commodore’ 
Md under an es 


to invite the Colone) during his brief sojourn amongst 
us, to partake of a complimentary dinner. The in- 
Vitation was accepted, and the company set down to 
a sumptuous repast prepared by Mr. Dorsey at the 
Exchange Hotel, on the 19th ult: 

Major General Georce Srevarr, acted as chair. 
man—Colonel N. Hickman, vice chairman: 

Amongst the toasts drank on the occasion, accom 
panied by sentimenis were— 

Our Country-— The Conslitution— The President 
of the United States— The State of Maryland —-The cili: 
zen soldiers of the Republic—The Army—The Ny. 

8. Our Guest, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel D. S. Miles 
While the companions of his youth are welcoming 
him back with grateful emotion to the <cenes ofhis 
childhood, a louder voice proclaims the soldiers 
reward—a nalion’s gratitude for the sojdicr’s service. 

After the rounds of applause with which this sen 
timent was received, had subsided, the chairman 
rose, and in a very neat manner referring to the in. 
terest with which every step of Col. Miles’s eareer 
had been regarded here—his share in the defence of 
Fort Brown—hbis being entrusted with the command 
of the advance corps on our troops crossing the kw 
Grande—and advaneing on Camargo, thence to Cer 
alvo, finally to Monterey, on occupying of which 
Col. Miles was appointed Governor of the place— 
and subsequently ordered to the South, it was his 
enviable fortune lo partake in the attack on Vera 
Cruz. Twice a!ready brevetted fur distinguished 
services, and always distinguished for gallantry and 
good conduct, his fellow citizens of ail parties, united 
on this occasion in asking acceptance of a swoRD 
which was now presented in testimony of their high 
regard. 

Col. Miles, in a very neat and delicate reply, i 
pressed the deep feeling of gratitude which such 
mark of approbation was calculated to inspire. - 
accepted the sword. “It will ever be my pride -- 
sacred duty to u-e this, their evidences of regals 
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where our country needsa defence, mindful on @ propriate re 
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donors.” 
Col. M. concluded by giving, a 
The Patriotic citizens of Baltimore.—Ever retaing 
in the muster roll of their winds, the kindest reco 
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of the inspiration of the ltimes--many 
rate. We had a selection from them 
but space fails. 

Officers of every grade, that have 
themselves, were not forgotten—many 
with appropriate compliment—we conc 
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